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PHIL ADELPHIA, FIFTH | ess 28, 


FRIENDS’ EXCURSION | 


NIAGARA FALLS 


AND 


WATKINS GLEN 


Second-Day, Seventh Month 11th 
to the 15th Inclusive, 1892. 


This excursion will be exactly similar to the 
one taken two years ago. 

As our special object is pleasure, we are anxious 
to have a congenial party,—a number sufficient 
We will 
have two days and three nights at Niagara Falls, 


to enable us to secure the low rates. 


and will return by an entirely different route 
from that traversed on outward trip. 
All hotel accommodations and 


necessary ex- 


penses, except carriage hire, are included in the 
PRICE OF TICKETS, $28. 

All persons desiring to join the party are requested 
to apply for tickets before Seventh month 1st and 
in order 
The tickets will be furnished 
as the names stand registered on subscription 
list, to the limited number. In case the appli- 
cations up to Seventh month 1st should number 


to make a deposit of $5.00 on account, 
to secure the same. 


less than one hundred, the trip will not be taken, 
and the deposits will be refunded. 
For Descriptive Circular and futher particulars 
address, 
ELLWOOD HEACOCK, 
1508 Brown St., Philadelphia. 


We refer by permission to 

RoBerRT M. JANNEY, of Jos. M. Shoemaker & Co., Drexel 
Building. 

Dr. JAMES B. WALKER, 1617 Geeen street. 

THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK, Philadelphia. 

THE FRIENDS’ SoctaL Lyceum, Philadelphia. 


1892. 


A TEACHER WISHES POSITION AT SEA- 


shore or monntains during July and Angust. Reference 
Address, Box 316 Salem, New Jersey. 


A FE W BOARDERS WANTED INA A FRIENDS’ 
family. High situation, large lawn, shade, hot and cold 

water bath, etc. Ten minutes from station. 

Address M. H. MAU LE, Kennett Square, Pa. 


given. 


R EBECCA C. THATCHER, Orders Solicited. 
PURCHASING AGENT, 
3222 Woodland Ay enue, | Ww est ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 


& R. L. TYSON, 242 SOUTH 11TH ST. 

* Staple trimmings, dress linings, and muslins ; embroidery 
and knitting silks, zephyrs, yarns, etc. Knit goods on hand and 
made to order. Best materials for Friends’ caps, and caps made 
to order. Plaio sewing and quilting. 


Montaomerry COUN TY MILK. —CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


M llinery. — tizzre J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER 
533 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, ( (Private house). 


Ms MARGARET ¥. SAUNDERS, 


(Successor to Miss W. L. Sanford) 
8C aire FOR GIRLS, 1808 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 


The design of the school is to give a liberal English educa- 
tion and a serviceable knowledge of Latin, and French or Ger- 
man; also, when desired, training in advanced Mathematics, 


I atin, and Greek. 
(CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY,. 
736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a, 


——MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BORBETS. —- 


E. WATERS, eins 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 


MARY 


314 FRANKLIN STREET, PHIL ADELPHIA, _ PA. 


Just Published in Book Form 


Recollections of Charles Kirk. 


Late of Warminster, Bucks County, Pa. 


2 pages; printed on good paper and neatly bound in 
cloth. With steel engraved portrait frontispiece. 
Price 50 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Raspberry. The most —- 
GOLDEN, QUEEN "siti 
DAR RLINGTON shos. Morristown, enn. 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 


(LIMITED). 


ee IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, . 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers,. . . ;auae 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS May BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 
WE DO NOT “STOP’’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time ; 744 cents per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates,twhich will be fur- 
nished on application. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cuecxs, DraFrts, or 
POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERs; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. S@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


Porm: Gop's WorK Gogs On, : 
ADDRESS AT THE WILLIAMSON SCHOOL, . . : 
CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND Race STREETS, 
GEORGE Fox aT LITCHFIELD, 
LIBRARIES IN EDUCATIONAL 
PROFESSORS WITH FRIENDS, ; 
SCRIPTURE LEssons, 1892.—No. 22, . 
Notes on the Lesson, 
EDITORIAL : 
The Institution of the Sabbath, 
Our Central Truth, 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Nebraska Half Yearly Meeting, 
NEWS OF FRIENDS: 
Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 
Stillwater Quarterly Meeting, Ohio, 
Notes, 


Youne FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE REPORTS, . 
EDUCATIONAL, 

OTHER RELIGIOUS BODIES, 

THE AURORA IN SECOND MONTH, 


INSTITUTIONS, . 


‘With One Accord in One Place,” 
»F DRAWERS, 


PoETRY: In Memoriam ; 


AUNT ABIGAL’S CHEST ¢ 
VITALITY OF THE CACTUS, 
NEws AND OTHER GLEANINGS, 
CURRENT EVENTS, 

NorTicas, 


8 Percent. SEMI-ANNUAL 
CHEROKEE COUNTY, (KANSAS,) 
REAL ESTATE BONDS. 


Long experience in loaning funds in South- 
eastern Kansas. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY COMPANY. 


WRITE TO BANK OF 


H. R. CROWELL, 


Columbus, Kansas. 
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AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. 


ArtisticWall Paper 


if you only knew it, costs no more than—the other 
kind. Do you know how to get it? We can tel 
you—100 samples for 8 cents. Prices, 5 to 50 cts. a roll 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., Phila. 





Clement ry Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


oi WM. HEACOCK, ssene~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to muneining. 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


-=DS. - GOODS= 


The stock includes Silke, 1 Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low ae elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


STREETS. 
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‘““ Tea is better than wine for it leadeth not to 
intoxication.”—SHEN KUNG. 


ESVEZEATD, I will send 34 pounds of my BLENDED 


CHOICEST 
FIRST CROP, TEA, PREPAID, on receipt of TWO DOL- 


Ne <aASi> 31. LARS and this Advertisement. 


GRAM'S ~— 
SLENDED TEA Il f WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 


PHILA. PA. Tea Dealer. 31 North Second St. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, | ' PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHING 
“The Journal of Sarah Hunt.” 
o A R y E T S LATE OF WEST we, is COUNTY, PA, ' 
33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings Philadelphia. | About 300 pages. Printed on good paper and neatly 
Standard Goods. | bound in cloth. 





sistema —— | Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 cents extra. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, i RE 
WALL PAPERS, oo ect sameeren oraeiesal eit 


Friends and others interested are requested to procure 


i 
Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. subscriptions and return the same on or before Sixth month 


Ist, 1842, to 


WINDOW SHADES. FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. | address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 


Give the Girls a Chance! 
*4779 37 To be GOOD NATURED. 


GOLD DUST 
Washing 
é Powder 


MEANS: 


The washing all done 

early in the forenoon. 
No scrubbing; ro back- 
aches ; no tattered iompers. 
Monday a quiet, orderly 
and proper day, iistead of 
the horror of the whcle week. 
4 Pouncs for 
25 Cents. 

Sold by 

ALL GROCERS, 


| ” is The Best. 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SW ARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Summer examinations for admission tothe College year, com- 
mencing Ninth month 15, 1892, will be held at the College, Sixth 
month 17th and 18th, 1892. 

For particulars and Catalogue address, 


CHARLES Dg GARMO, Ph. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE 6 GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


AN ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOARD 
ING AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. AN UNUSUALLY 
STRONG CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS. 


ADVISORY BOARD: 
CHARLES De GARMO, President Swarthmore College. 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., WILLIAM J. 
GEO. MORRIS PHILLIPHS, Ph.D, CLEMENT M. BIDDLE. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Present Address, Jenkintown, Pa. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 


At Jenkintown, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 
— Penn and Bound Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
- comfortable and homelike; charges moderate. Send for 
cipoular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
1992. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Address until Sixth month 20, 1892. 1500 Race Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., or CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Ph. D., 
HALL, B. 8., 


FRIENDS’ ACAD EMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The school will open Ninth month 13th, 1892. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


Co HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


ARTIN ACADEMY, 
A Friends’ School for Both Sexes. 


Wholesome moral surroundings. Prepares for any college ‘or 
for business. The Principal will take a few boys into his own 
family, where they will receive careful home training. For 
catalogue and particulars address, 

J. HENRY PAINTER, Principal, 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


HILLBORN & ¢, 


p30 


BEDDING, 
—FURNITURE,— 
CURTAINS, ETC. 

1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 


| The Hatakawanna Inn, 


BUDD'S LAKE, NEW JERSEY. 


Delightfully situated on the Schooley Mountains. Elevation 
,200 feet above tide. 200 feet above Budd’s Lake. Excellent fish- 
so and boating. Fine mountain views. Accommodations first- 
class. Rates moderate. Open Sixth month Ist. Address 
A. W. BROWN, 
Budd's L, ake P. Ou Morris Co., New Jersey. 


Ocean wv lla, 


1300 PACIFIC AVENUE, COR. S. CAROLINA, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


This house is nicely located near the beach and station, and is 
designed for the comfort of its guests. Will open Fifth month 28. 


WM. and ANNIE K. TAYLOR. 


The Radnor, 


112 SOUTH CAROLINA A > daa 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. 
CENTRALLY LOCATED, NEAR THE OCEAN. 


TERMS MODERATE. 
H. W. SHARPLESS. 


Only 600 feet from the beach. 


The St. 


203 SECOND AVENUE, 


() 
Claire, 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Will open for boarders JUNE SIXTH, 1892. 
rates, etc., address until June Ist, 
ANNA E. JUSTICE, Proprietor, 
22 Chapin B'ock, Buffalo, N. Y. 


For information, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


The Melos, 
KENTUCKY AVENUE, NEAR THE BEACH, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Patronage of Friends solicited. 
fort of guests. 


Special attention to the com- 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 


MICHIGAN AVENUE, NEAR THE OCEAN. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


: JAMES HOOD. 
The Revere, 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


NOW OPEN. 
HEATED. 


CLOSE TO THE BEACH. THOROUGHLY 
JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 


tans Women’s Restaurant 
1034 Race Street, Philad’a. 


Friends visiting the city will find this a pleasant and inex- 
pensive place to get their meals. 


MISS M. C. THOMPSON, 
Formerly with Women’s Christian Association. 
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GOD’S WORK GOES ON. 


Gop’s work goes on in spite of war and famine, 
The dreaded pestilence, or baneful blight. 
In spite of all the selfish greed of mammon 
That toils amid the shadows of the night; 
In spite of evil hearts and hands essaying 
To crush the temple that we build upon, 
The law and order so divine obeying, 
Unmoved by man’s device,—God’s work goes on. 


Not always in a radiance of splendor, 
The brilliant dazzling of the noonday sun, 

But in an atmosphere serene and tender 
His mightiest miracles are daily done ; 

And though short-sighted and dull-witted mortals 
Themselves against his majesty array, 

Nor give him entrance through the heart’s closed portals, 
God’s work goes on, and will not make delay. 


No human power can interrupt its mission : 
As well attempt the planets to remove, 
Or change a single star from the position 
It holds amid the galaxy above ; 
And so when all our plans prove unavailing, 
When busy hands and throbbing hearts are stilled, 
Doubt not, but rest assured that still unfailing 
God’s work goes on,—his plans are all fulfilled. 
—Josephine Pollard, in 8. 8. Times. 


ADDRESS AT THE WILLIAMSON SCHOOL.’ 


In this locality, so near the spot on which William 
Penn landed on his first visit to his province of 
Pennsylvania ; in this presence, composed largely of 
descendants of his followers in religious faith, and of 
citizens of Philadelphia, the city of his creation, 
and on this occasion, devoted to exercises commemo- 
rative of the opening of a new institution for free 
instruction in useful and practical learning, it seems 
appropriate to give a short sketch of the history of 
public education in Pennsylvania, with a brief ref- 
erence to the men who may be regarded as its fathers 
and founders, and thus to show a direct connection 
between them and the Williamson Free School of 
Mechanical Trades. 

Wickersham in his “History of Education in 
Pennsylvania,” page 19, says: 

“The root of much that is admirable in the history of 
Pennsylvania, including her educational policy, can be 
traced to certain doctrines of the Friends or Quakers, and 
to the broad statesmanship of their leader in America, Wil- 
liam Penn.” 

The belief professed and doctrines taught by 
Friends, their consistent lives and their silent, spir- 


1 By Henry C. Townsend, at the opening of the Williamson 
Free School of Industrial Trades, Tenth month 31, 1891. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 28, 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XX. No. 1009. 


1892. 


itual mode of worship, were calculated to attract the 
thoughtful, the reflecting, and educated rather than 
the ignorant. Included in the membership of the 
society were such learned men and accomplished 
scholars as George Fox (who was originally a shoe- 
maker), of whose Journal, Spurgeon, the distin- 
guished Baptist preacher of London, says: 


“ His life well repays the earnest student. It isa rich 
mine. Every page of it is as precious as solid gold. Books, 
nowadays, are hammered out, and you get but little metal 
in acres of leaves; but the Journal of George Fox contains 
ingots of gold, truths which require to be thought of month 
by month before you can get to the bottom of them.” John 
Woolman (who started in life as a tailor), of whose Journal 
Crabbe Robinson says in his diary,—‘‘A perfect gem. His 
is a beautiful soul. An illiterate tailor, he writes in a style 
of the most exquisite purity and grace. His moral quali- 
ties are transferred to his writings. Had he not been so 
very humble, he would have written a still better book, for 
fearing to indulge in vanity, he conceals the events in 
which he was a great actor. His religion is love. His 
whole existence and all his passions were love.” 


And Charles Lamb says of him: “ Get the writ- 
ings of John Woolman by heart, and love the early 
Quakers.” Robert Barclay, Thomas Loe (by whose 
preaching William Penn was convinced of the truth 
as professed by Friends), Thomas Ellwood, the pupil 
and friend of Milton, Edward Burroughs, Isaac Pen- 
ington, Arscott, and Claridge. 

“Among the early settlers of Pennsylvania might be 
named a long list of scholars and men of ability such as the 
accomplished James Logan, Penn’s friend and secretary, 
and the founder of the Loganian Library, Governors 
Thomas Lloyd and Andrew Hamilton, Pastorious, the Sage 
of Germantown, master of seven or eight languages, Kel- 
pius, ‘the learned mystic of Wissahickon,’ Keith and 
Makin, teachers and authors, David Lloyd, Christopher 
Taylor, a profound Latin, Greek, and Hebrew scholar, 
Thomas Wynne, Story, Norris, Brooke, and many others not 
less distinguished.” (Wickersham, p. 26.) 

And to which may be added such names as Sam- 
uel Carpenter, Edward Shippen, Anthony Morris, 
James Fox, William Markham, Israel Pemberton, 
and others eminent in public affairs. 

Judge Pennypacker in a recently published arti- 
cle entitled “ The University of Pennsylvania in its 
relation to the State of Pennsylvania,” (Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, No. 1, 
Vol. XV., p. 88), says: 

“The settlement of Pennsylvania being due to the un- 
rest of the members of a religious sect whose advanced 
thought brought them into conflict with existing conditions 
in England, and the moral and mental breadth of its foun- 
der having led him to offer it as a home not only for those of 
his own way of thinking, but for all in that island and 
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upon the continent who had in vain wrestled against intol- 
erance, it was natural that his province should attract more 


men of learning than other colonies whose promoters were 
simply seeking for profit or were bent upon the enforcement 
of illiberal policies.” 

William Penn, the founder of the province which 
has developed into the great commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, a wise and practical legislator, the most 
distinguished and successful colonizer of his time, 
was an accomplished student of Oxford University 
and a voluminous author. Of him an authority as 
eminent and impartial as the late Chief Justice 
Sharswood said in an address before the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania: 

“Our founder had well studied the science of govern- 
ment and laws, though he was no lawyer by profession. He 
drew his first principles on this subject from the most authori- 
He held that ‘the glory of God Almighty 
and the good of mankind are the reasons and the object of 


tative source. 


government, and therefore government itself is a venerable 
ordinance of God.’” 


Another of his principles, subsequently adopted as 
the basis of the Declaration of Independence, was that : 

“Any government is free to the people under it whatever 
be its frame, where the laws rule and the people are a party 
to those laws, and more than this is tyranny, oligarchy, and 
confusion.” 

With this knowledge of the character of Wil- 
liam Penn it is quite natural that we should find in 
his frame of government announced as early as April 
28, 1682, a provision, “ that the Governor and Provin- 
cial Council shall erect and order all public schools 
and encourage and reward the authors of useful 
science and laudable inventions.” 

He also, in his “ Laws agreed upon in England,” 
following his “Frame of the Government” for his 
colony, in section 28, provides— 

“That all children within this province of the age of 
twelve years shall be taught some useful trade or skill, to 
the end none may be idle, but the poor may work to live, 
and the rich, if they become poor, may not want.”’ (Char- 
ter to William Penn and Laws of Province of Pennsyl- 
vania passed between 1682 and 1710, published by State of 
Pennsylvania 1879, p. 102. 

As early as the year 1683, before the worthy fol- 
lowers of Penn were comfortably housed on the mar- 
gin of the Delaware, a pamphlet was published which 
is found in Thomas Budd’s book entitled “ Good order 
established in Pennsylvania and New Jersey,” pub- 
lished in 1685, from which the following extracts are 
made : 

“ Now it might be well if a law were made by the Gov- 
ernors and General Assembly of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey that all persons inhabiting in said provinces do put 
their children for seven years to the public school or longer 
if the parents please. Second. That schools be provided in 
all towns and cities, and persons of known honesty, skill, 
and understanding be yearly chosen by the Governor and 
General Assembly, to teach and instruct boys and girls, in all 
the most useful arts and sciences, that they, in their youth- 
ful capacity may be capable to understand (as the learning 
to read and write true English, Latin, and other useful 
speeches and languages, and fair writing, arithmetic, and 
bookkeeping) ; and the boys to be taught and instructed in 
some mystery and trade, as making of mathematical instru- 
ments, joinery, turnery, the making of clocks and watches, 
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weaving, shoemaking, or any other trade or mystery the 
school is capable of teaching; the girls to be taught and in- 
structed in spinning of flax and wool and knitting of gloves 
and stockings, sewing and making of all sorts of needle- 
work, and the making of straw work, such as hats and bas- 
kets, etc., or any other art or mystery that the school is 
capable of teaching. Third. That the scholars be kept in 
the morning two hours at reading, writing, bookkeeping, 
etc., and other two hours at that art, mystery, or trade that 
he or she most delighteth in, ard then let them have two 
hours to dine and for recreation; and in the afternoon two 
hours in reading, writing, etc., and the other two hours at 
work at their several employments. Sixth. Let 1,000 acres 
of land be given and laid out in a good place, to every pub- 
lic school that shall be set up and the rent or income of it 
to go towards the defraying of the charge of the school. 
Seventh. And to the end that the children of the poor 
people and the children of Indians may have the like good 
learning with the children of rich people, let them be main- 
tained free of charge to their parents out of the profits of 
the school arising by the work of the scholars, by which the 
poor and the Indians, as well as the rich. will have their 
children taught; and the remainder of the profits, if any 
there be, to be disposed of in the building of school-houses 
and improvements on the 1,000 acres of land which belong 
to the school.” 


The suggestions and recommendations of this 
pamphlet soon took practical effect, as at a meeting 
of a council of Friends in Philadelphia, held 18th of 
Tenth month (October), 1683, the following minute 
was adopted : 

“The Governor (William Penn) and council having 
taken into serious consideration the necessity there is for 
the instruction and sober education of youth in the town of 
Philadelphia, sent for Enoch Flower, an inbabitant of said 
town, who, for twenty years past, hath been exercised in 
that care and employment in England, to whom, having 
communicated their minds, he embraced it upon the follow- 
ing terms: 

To learn to read English, 4s. by the quarter. 
To learn to read and write English, 6s. by the quarter. 
To learn to read and write and cast 
accounts, > . : 8s. by the quarter. 
For boarding a scholar, that is to say diet, washing, lodging, 
and schooling, £10 for one whole year.” 

Six years later, in 1689, the followers and contem- 
poraries of William Penn imbued with his wise, 
practical, and religious views, established and opened 
in Philadelphia “ The Friends’ Public School,” which 
was incorporated by Deputy Governor Markham in 
1697, and later confirmed by fresh patent from Wil- 
liam Penn, the final one bearing date Eleventh 
month (November) 29,1711, the objects of the cor- 
poration being stated in the following preamble: 

“Whereas the prosperity and welfare of any people de- 
pend in great measure upon the good education of youth 
and their early introduction into the principles of true reli- 
gion and virtue, and qualifying them to serve their country 
and themselves, by breeding them in reading, writing, and 
learning of languages and useful arts and science, suitable 
to their age, sex, and degree, which cannot be effected in 
any manner so well as by erecting public schools for the 
purposes aforesaid.” 

This is the foundation and origin of the Penn Char- 
ter School, now located on Twelfth street near Mar- 
ket, Philadelphia, which has been in successful oper- 
ation from that time to the present. 





“George Keith, formerly of Aberdeen, Scotland, was 
the first teacher of this school, who at the end of a year was 
followed by Thomas Makin, who is described as having 
been a good “ Latinist.”’ 
tained and are still in operation under the provisions of this 
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| 
| 


Several schools have been main- | 


original charter.’—History of Westtown Boarding School, Ed. | 


of 1884, p. 12. 

The precepts, teaching, and work of William 
Penn and his followers and contemporaries in the 
direction of public education thus had their effect 
during the provincial and colonial period of our 
State’s history, forming a healthy public sentiment 
on that subject, which was in full operation when in 
the year 1723 Benjamin Franklin, at the age of seven- 
teen, became a resident of Philadelphia. His prac- 
tical character, his strong common sense, and nat- 
ural strength of mind found in that community a 
congenial home, a people with whom he could work 
with hearty good-will, and by whom the force of his 
character and abilities in all useful directions was soon 
felt and fully recognized. If asked to name the men 
who above and beyond all others, by the weight of 
their character, the wisdom of their counsel, and the 
excellence of their work, accomplished the most 
successful results in the cause of public education in 
Pennsylvania, the community of the present day, 
guided in the expression of its opinion by the weight 
of historical authority, would with entire unanimity 
say William Penn in the provincial or colonial per- 
iod, and Benjamin Franklin in the revolutionary 
period of the State’s history. 

The effect of these sentiments and the influence 
of these early colonists of Pennsylvania on the sub- 
ject of public education are seen in the provision 
made in the original and temporary Constitution 
framed for the State of Pennsylvania in the year 
1776, soon after the Declaration of Independence was 
proclaimed, in the following language: 

“A school or schools shall be established in each county 
for the convenient instruction of youth with such salaries to 
the masters paid by the public, as may enable them to in- 
struct youth at low prices; and all useful learning shall be 
duly encouraged and promoted in one or more universities.” 

And by Act of Assembly of Aprii 7, 1786, passed 
soon after the successful close of the Revolutionary 
war, it was enacted : 

“That sixty thousand acres of land, part of the unap- 
propriated lands belonging to the State, be and they are 
hereby reserved and appropriated for the sole and express 
purpose of endowing public schools in the different counties 
of this State agreeably to the said forty-fourth section of 
the Constitution.” 

The constitutional convention of 1789-90 also 
made the following provision : 

“The legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may be, 
provide by law for the establishment of schools throughout 
the State, in such manner that the poor may be taught gratis.” 

This article was also incorporated into the Consti- 
tution of 1838, and continued to be the only consti- 
tutional provision on the subject of education until 
1874, 

(Conclusion next week.) 


THERE is no more sovereign eloquence than the 
truth in indignation.— Victor Hugo. 
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CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS. 
[Class Meeting, Fourth month 24.] 
THE PECUNIARY DUTIES OF THE MEMBERS 
TO THE MEETING, 

Membersuip in the Society of Friends implies certain 
obligations. To-day we are to consider the duty of 
the members to the meeting in a pecuniary sense, a 
subject which can only be superficially touched in a 
five minutes’ paper, but still one of vital interest. The 
care which has very properly been taken to rigidly 
exclude the question of finances from our Religious 
meetings, and to give ita subordinate place, even in 
the business meetings, has, I fear, had some tendency 
to cause unthinking people to undervalue this great 
and entirely legitimate means to the accomplishment 
of ends, as applied to the advancement of Society in- 
terests and welfare. Some, indeed, regard it as a 
question not to be considered or discussed as we are 
now doing, but we must realize that in the light of to- 
day it cannot be ignored: it must be met as one of 
the subjects on which we greatly need to cultivate 
liberal ideas. 

In dealing with it, however, we must recognize 
and keep in mind the friendly position that, in this 
as in other things, we cannot judge one for another. 
What each shall contribute to the general fund, or to 
special works, must be a matter of individual judg- 
ment, but we must also remember that in this, as in 
other things, there is exactly the same obligation to 
cultivate a conscience desirous of knowing and 
prompt in executing what is right. 

But, while we may not judge individuals, we must 
be alive to the dangers of our system, and do what 
we may to guard against them. 

A great work is done by the Society for its mem- 
bers, in well-appointed, well-lighted, and comfortably 
heated meeting-houses, in the free education of their 
children, and in other ways. Some must contribute 
liberally, not only of their means, but bountifully of 
their valuable time, that these things may be en- 
joyed, The question comes home to us, “Are we 
doing our part?” These blessings seem to come 
very easily often, and almost imperceptibly we grow 
to consider them ours by right, without regard to any 
reciprocal relationship. May this not encourage in 
us a feeling of dependence ? 

Is there no danger of fostering in ourselves the 
communistic idea, that we have a right thus to live 
on the bounty of others with no compelling sense of 
obligation to contribute our part to the general wel- 
fare ? 

I think those who have from time to time served 
the meeting upon the collecting committee, have 
seen some evidences of a decided lack of apprecia- 
tion of these things, and the excuse occasionally 
given for not paying dues, that they do not attend 
meetings, discloses a very lax moral sense. To seek 
to evade responsibility in one direction on the plea 
of unfaithfulness in another, so essential, certainly 
indicates the need of the meeting’s care. 

I think our pecuniary obligations may properly 
be defined under two heads,—Direct and Incidental. 

It is our direct duty to contribute our full propor- 
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tion, according to our means, to the essential require- 
ments of the meeting. Amongst these may be 
classed the proper maintenance of a house of wor- 
ship, caring for necessitous cases, providing for the 
guarded education of our children. 

It would seem that thus much none would es- 
cape—it is simply imperative, and limited only by 
the conscientious judgment of tne individual. 

As to the incidental duties, the field is so broad we 
cannot more than indicate the subjects it presents. 
In the direct obligations we have provided the things 
essential to simple existence—the incidental provide 
those vast resources which go to develop, to deepen, 
to broaden, to maintain the Society’s life at its best. 
They have to do with those things which are the 
natural outgrowth of our religious organization—our 
educational work, both secular and religious, our 
libraries and reading rooms, our associations for the 
promotion of Friendly knowledge and interest, and 
for the prosecution of philanthropic work, the pub- 
lication and distribution of Friends’ literature, to 
spread a knowledge of our principles and testimonies. 

We need to encourage higher education within 
our membership, that from our own ranks we may 
provide fully competent teachers, under whom our 
children may, indeed, receive a guarded education, 
such as our Discipline contemplates. 

Do not these things strongly and legitimately 
appeal to those whose wealth gives them the privi- 
lege of going beyond the narrower range of the 
direct obligations ? 


SECRETARY'S MINUTES 

On Fourth month 24th, Robert M. Janney read a paper 
treating of the pecuniary duty of members to the meeting, 
this being the first sub-topic under the last general division 
of the winter’s work--the Duty of Members to the Meeting. 

General unity with the views expressed seemed to pre- 
vail. We were reminded that at the time of the separa- 
tion we were left without meeting-houses, and that the 
generous contributions of Friends had enabled us to es- 
tablish the large house we were occupying, with the ground 
and other buildings connected with it, as well as many 
others elsewhere. Much is provided for our members ata 
very small cost. When special occasion calls for it, the 
speaker thought collections might be made twice a year. 
There are many causes needing assistance, and our charac- 
ter for good works should not only be maintained but 
increased. 

The next speaker did not approve the suggestion to ever 
make collections twice a year, but thought the annual sub- 
scriptions should be as large as members can afford. 

The general tendency to accumulate wealth for pur- 
poses of display and luxurious living was commented upon 
with regret, and liberal giving to all worthy causes 
strongly recommended. Our testimony in regard to 
moderation in trade and business is of great importance, 
and our influence in this direction is greatly needed in the 
world around us. 


In the California Building of the Chicago World’s 
Fair “ will be shown a growing specimen of every 
California domestic flower obtainable, and also paint- 
ings, in water and oil, of 600 wild flowers and 
grasses.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
GEORGE FOX AT LITCHFIELD. 


In the year 1657 at Litchfield, George Fox had an 
experience which puzzled him and was a subject of 
ridicule to others. He was moved to take off his 
shoes and walk barefoot through the streets, crying, 
“ Woe to the bloody city of Litchfield.” When he 
had done this he queried with himself why he 
should have done it; and learning that in the reign 
of the Roman Emperor Diocletian a thousand Chris- 
tians were martyred there, he concluded that he was 
to raise up a memorial of the blood of those mar- 
tyrs. Lord Macaulay, in his history, has selected this 
as one of the incidents illustrating the fanaticism of 
Fox; and he cites it with others as evidence of his 
perverse temper, deficient education, and disordered 
intellect. His brief sketch of George Fox has given 
great and just offense to Friends; not that Macaulay 
has said anything that is not true, but he has not 
told the whole truth ; and the partial truth he has 
told has all the effect of falsehood. He is not, I 
think, guilty of wilful suppression, but the facts he 
fails to mention he failed to see in their true light 
and importance. He says nothing of the physical 
courage of the man who, Cromwell declared, “ Never 
feared the face of mortal man,” or of the moral 
courage of the man who, in an age when the wisest 
believed in witchcraft and sorcery, boldly confronted 
a conjurer and defied him to do his worst. And 
surely his exhortation to his followers to “ Eye God,” 
was conceived in the very spirit of Jehovah’s injunc- 
tion to Job: “ Gird up now thy loins like a man, for 
I will demand of thee and answer thou me.” 

And then Fox was a social reformer, and as such 
far in advance of his age. Particularly the condition 
of the prisons and the atrocious cruelty of the crimi- 
nal law were brought to his attention by his impris- 
onments, and his consequent forced association with 
those under condemnation. And his protests seem 
to have had the effect to save the life of one woman 
under sentence of death for a petty theft. Certainly 
these characteristics were worthy of mention in a 
sketch of the character of Fox, and yet Macaulay 
says nothing of any of them. 

But as Leslie Stephens says of Macaulay in an 
admirable review, he “ sees whatever can be seen by 
the ordinary lawyer, or politician, or merchant ; he 
is inaccessible to the visions which reveal themselves 
only to minds haunted by thoughts of eternity.” In 
Fox, he saw a man walking through the streets of 
Litchfield, barefoot, and uttering words which had no 
apparent application to anything in view. But he 
had no conception that his brain was throbbing with 
thoughts that in centuries to come would move 
statesmen and philanthropists; and that his strange 
gestures were the dumb expression of emotions that 
no language, no words, could express. It was as 
when the apostles were suddenly filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and under the new feelings born of it 
could only utter sounds which the hearers thought 
must be attributed to “new wine.” Doctor John- 
son was a truly masculine and noble character, a 
great moralist and a fine writer, and a learned man, 
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but Macaulay is disgusted with his oddities as much 
as with those of Fox. 

But Macauley was destined to learn by painful ex- 
perience how little our emotions are under the con- 
trol of our reason or our will. In the prime of life 
he became morbidly sensitive to the grand and the 
pathetic, and the one as well as the other moved him 
to tears. He wept over the woes of Hector and 
Andromache as often as he read the Iliad ; and he 
tells in his journal how, when he read Homer in his 
walke, “I was forced to turn into a by-path lest the 
parties of walkers should see me blubbering for 
imaginary beings, the creation of a ballad-maker who 
has been dead 2700 years.” It was not the imaginary 
sufferings of imaginary beings that moved Fox’s pity 
and indignation, nor yet imaginary crimes and vices 
that excited his disgust. He lived in the midst of a 
civil war wherein parents and sons and brothers 
were arrayed against each other in deadly strife, and 
bathed the earth in kindred blood; when a persecu- 
ting priesthood robbed and tormented the gentlest 
followers of Christ, and callous judges doomed to 
death even children who had taken a few shillings’ 
worth of what did not belong to them. 

George Fox was a prophet of the true Hebrew 
type, a denouncer of wrong, and predictor of the 
wrath which it is certain to bring on the wrong doer. 
And like the Hebrew prophets he performed on this 
occasion at least an act which I think is to beascribed 
to the effect of emotions which language could not 
express, and which sought utterance in some visible 
shape. Weeping and wringing of hands and rending 
the garments, and putting off of the shoes are all 
equally useless and unreasonable, but great and good 
men have yielded to the impulse to do such things. 
Isaiah (Chapter 20) walked bare-foot and naked 
through the streets. Jeremiah (Chapter 27) appeared 
in public with an ox-yoke on his neck. Ezekiel 
(Chapter 4) lay for months first on the right side and 
then on the left manipulating a tile and an iron pan 
in acurious way, and all the time ate and drank meas- 
ured portions of bread and water. Certainly none of 
these manifestations unexplained, could have con- 
veyed any idea of anything; and if these were in- 
tended as a warning it is certain that they were 
wholly without effect. I take leave, therefore, to re- 
gard all these, including Fox’s walk through Litch- 
field, as a manifestation simply of overpowering emo- 
tion excited by the spectacle of great wrongs. Ma- 
caulay has in another place suggested that the He- 
brew prophets were all touched by insanity. I agree 
with him, but it was the insanity contemplated by 
the gentle Autocrat at the breakfast table, when he 
said he would have a poor opinion of any man who 
could keep his senses if he once realized the crime, 
degradation, and misery that spread around us. For- 
tunately it is only propbets who can see the true con- 
dition of things, else, like Jesus, no one would ever 
Smile. 4. DM. 

Washington, D. C. 


Be courageous and noble-minded ; our own heart, 
and not other men’s opinions of us, form our true 
honor.—Schiller. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


LIBRARIES IN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 


“ ANOTHER and important means of culture is the 
library. This should be carefully selected, above, but 
not beyond the mental grasp of those who are to 
use it. It should, in my opinion, include the best in 
all departments of literature that are pure and ele- 
vating. Books should be made easily accessible, and 
where it is at all possible a reading room should be 
established in connection with the library. The 
money really necessary for these purposes will 
usually be forthcoming when the need for them is 
fully felt.” 

Thus wrote Ferris W. Price in a paper read before 
the Conference Class at Fifteenth and Race streets, 
some weeks ago. And although he may not have 
had school libraries in mind at the time, his remarks 
are applicable to them. In many educational insti- 
tutions the library is considered a comparatively 
unimportant matter, or a luxury that may be allowed 
to wait until the money to equip it comes from some- 
where. And often, too, when an attempt toward a 
library is made, it is placed in charge of an already 
busy member of the faculty, with, perhaps, help (?) 
from one or more of the pupils. Now, while a libra- 
ry so managed may be made in a measure useful, 
the question remains whether, as a second master, 
it will be properly served by either the teacher or 
the pupil in whose care it has been placed. The in- 
terest of the teacher is rightly centered in his class 
work, and the time and attention of the pupils are of 
necessity too largely given up to their studies to per- 
mitof their doing another duty properly and well. 
And it may be questioned further if a library im- 
properly conducted is not doing more harm than 
would be done were there no library at all, in that it 
leads to careless, superficial, and improper methods 
of work. 

Men and women are simply children of a larger 
growth, and if their minds have not been so trained 
while young as to give them strength to grapple with 
and master the problems that come to them in the 
school of life, then they have not had justice done 
them. Mere knowledge of facts will not give the 
power, though it is useful in its measure. Along 
with it must go the ability to search for facts; and 
not only that, but the power to weigh and compare 
them, to assign them to their proper places. One of 
the best places to cultivate this power to do, inde- 
pendent of the constant help of others, is in a good 
library. And not only this: it gives one a breadth 
of culture such as cannot be acquired in the class- 
room. But do not set young people a task and then 
turn them loose among a collection of books and 
leave them to solve it as best they may. They need 
acompetent person to advise and guide, to hold in 
check or spur on. 

The Committee in charge of the George School 
has an openiny before it for doing an excellent work 
in this direction. If I mistake not, it is intended to 
make it of about the same grade as the school at 
Westtown, and the State Normal Schools of Penn- 
sylvania. An experience of several years as libra- 
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rian of a large educational institution of this grade, 
has convinced me that such schools can use to the 
best advantage a library larger by several times than 
they usually possess. In all the departments a large 
amount of matter outside of the text-books is almost 
absolutely essential to anything like a satisfactory 
study of the subject. Take that of reading as an ex- 
ample. Suppose the lesson for the day is Fitz-Greene 
Halleck’s poem,“ Red Jacket, the Indian Chief.” 
Read it, and notice what a list of questions it starts. 
Who was Red Jacket ?—Halleck, and his place in 
American literature ?—Cceur de Lion ?—George the 
Fourth ?—Rob Roy ?—Robin Hood ?—Napoleon ?— 
Job?—What is “Austria’s bosom star” ?—Who were 
“the Argo’s gallant sailors’ ?—What is the upas 
tree? And a number of other questions would 
doubtless arise. Can this poem be read understand- 
ingly, or be appreciated as literature by any boy or 
girl until these questions are answered? And is 
there a better way to answer them than to send the 
class to the library where, with proper guidance to 
sources and authorities, each member may find the 
answers for himself? And this is but one day’s work 
of a single class. Does it not appear reasonable that 
help of this kind is needed in schools where from 
fifty to one hundred classes meet each day ? 

I repeat, then, that the committee having charge 
of the George School has an excellent opening before 
it for doing good work in this direction. If a library 
of the right kind be properly started at the opening 
of the school, it will be a great addition to its 
strength, and will continue to grow in this respect as 
the school grows. It would require a goodly sum of 
money to equip and conduct such a library, but “the 
money really necessary for these purposes will usu- 
ally be forthcoming when the need for it is fully 
felt.” C. 


New Vienna, Ohio. 


PROFESSORS WITH FRIENDS. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

A RECENT article by L. J. R., on “ Professors with 
Friends” has given me a busy brain. If the test for- 
mulated in that paper be made the sole condition of 
membership I opine that there are thousands who 
would join the Society who have never yet felt any 
inclination to do so although they attend the meet- 
ings for worship with more or less regularity. 

“To hold as fundamental the Inner Light, and 
that other equally important truth, that ‘God is the 
teacher of his people,’ and to live in conformity 
witk the moral law.” 

Friends have discussed anxiously for some years 
the question, “ Why does not our number increase, or 
increase more rapidly?” Allow me to suggest an 
answer. 

For twenty-five years I have attended the relig- 
ious meetings of Friends whenever in their vicinity. 
I can accept the test offered by L. J. R. so far as I 
know myself, fully. Why have I never become a 
member? The answer will answer a like question 
for large numbers of others also. 

Three of my four grandparents were members of 
meeting. The fourth lost my parents the heritage ; 


and so, mine. I am a rejected heir. In any other 
denomination husband or wife may be a member be- 
fore marriage and not become an outcast by marriage 
I use plain words, but I use them as we—those of our 
class—feel. Had there been no such thing as birth- 
right membership I should not be an “ outcast.” 

Again, I have never been asked to join. In all 
the years past I can not recall a single instance when 
any friend of mine, though knowing my views never 
so well, suggested membership to me. I was ruled 
out before my birth ; I was never asked to come in. 
Is it strange I never did ? 

Now I stand ready to accept L. J. R.’s test and join 
the Society. But I very much fear that there are 
many who will not be satisfied with that. I prefer 
to use the bad grammar of the masses rather than the 
bad grammar peculiar to relatively a few. I prefer 
to wear the costume of millions, inconspicuously, 
rather than to attract observation in the costume of 
afew. I believe that the woman I chose to marry, 
and her daughters as well, are people I can sit by in 
meetings for worship without endangering my peace 
of mind or the direction of my thoughts. I believe 
that God made the world pleasant to our senses for 
@ wise purpose, and that he gave us senses to enjoy 
all that is pleasant—that use of these things is right, 
and does not excuse abuse. Can the INTELLIGENCER 
assure me that these views of mine, which, according 
to L. J. R. would not be of prime importance, wil! 
not be made crucial tests also by grave and influen- 
tial members ? 

I am well aware while writing this already too 
long letter, that there has been for some time a spirit 
of liberality on these points creeping into the prac- 
tices of the Society ; and I have watched this ten- 
dency with great pleasure, as foretokening the day 
when I might reasonably expect to find cordial wel- 
come inside the membership. When the test offered 
by L. J. R. sums up the requirements, then my day 
has come. When birthright membership is dis- 
carded, when the Society depends on kindly invita- 
tion for its increase of membership, when the man 
marrying a non-member is not discarded as a repro- 
bate, but rather looked on as a special emissary to 
win the new wife to fellowship, then thousands will 
join hands who are now content to believe, with arms 
folded. Cuarves H. DARLINGTON. 

Morristown, Tenn., Fourth month 25. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No, 22. 
S1xTH Monts 5, 1892. 
THE FIERY FURNACE. 


| GOLDEN TEXT—Whean thou passest through the waters, I will be 


with thee ; and through the rivers, they shall not overfiow 
thee : when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt 
not be burned ; neither shall the flame kindle 
upon thee.—lIsaiah 43 : 2. 
READ Daniel 3: 13-27. 


To set up an image to be worshiped by all the people 
at stated times was a common act of reverence to the 
gods and goddesses worshiped by the nations of an- 
tiquity. Some of the kings of Israel, through their 
intercourse with other kings, became so under the 
influence of heathenism that they set up images in 
the high places of Israel, to which the vain and un- 
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devout of the nation resorted ; many of the kings 
took wives of the women of other lands, and were 
thus drawn into an affiliation with their pagan prac- 
tices. Even Solomon, great as he was, chose for him- 
self princesses not of his own faith, and was led into 
evil, and became estranged in a measure from the 
worship of Jehovah. The lesson before us as a lit- 
eral account we must leave. It is enough for us to 
know that whatever the fiery furnace is intended to 
represent, it was powerless to turn the three Hebrews 
from their allegiance to the great Jehovah. 

Nebuchadnezzar in his rage and fury. As a mon- 
arch, with unlimited power, to whom all must bow 
down and yield unqualified obedience, he was dis- 
honored and set at naught by the three Hebrew cap- 
tives who had been taken into his favor and raised to 
honor and distinction, and he was, by the very power 
which he possessed over the people, obliged to en- 
force upon such rebellious subjects the punishment 
they had brought upon themselves. In this he was 
doing his duty as a king, that the sovereignty of the 
kingdom might be upheld. We cannot judge of his 
action by the standard of our own times, only so far 
as it is of the highest importance that the laws be 
upheld, and no one can, with impunity, be found vio- 
lating them. That in the earlier time they were so 
cruel and oppressive is due to the low state of civil- 
ization in the direction of human rights. 

God, whom we serve, is able to deliver us. This is the 
point upon which our lesson hinges, and not upon 
what was the nature of the punishment. These 
pious men knew that they were safe in the Divine 
care,—that whether the punishment they were to 
undergo resulted in death, or whether by some inter- 
vention, known only to God, they were saved, it was 
all the same, their fidelity would be vindicated. 

Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego came forth. They 
were unharmed, not even the smell of the fire was 
upon them. 


TOPIC: FIRMNESS IN TRIAL. 


We have all seen an oak tree, with its firm trunk 
deeply rooted in the soil, and. its wide-spreading 
branches, under which man and beast may be shel- 
tered. Such a tree is always found in an open space. 
The trees in a forest, where they are crowded to- 
gether, grow tall and spindling. This is because the 
tree in the open space must breast the storms, the 
roots must be strong enough to resist the winds, and 
the tree grows symmetrical as it grows strong. 
Where one tree is close to another there is not the 
same opportunity for the storms to destroy it, neither 
is there the same opportunity for new branches to be 
put out, and all growth is apward. 

As standing firm in a storm will make a tree de- 
velop, so will standing firm in trial make a human 
being develop, and it is this alone that can make him 
what he ought to be. Happiness may cause a beau- 
tiful character to blossom as a flower ; but the beauty 
must have come from the overcoming that gave 
strength. Not always is the trial we must meet visi- 
ble to those around us; if it be, they may consider it 
of little moment and easy to bear. Only to each in- 
dividual is known the real importance of each tempta- 
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tion, each sorrow, each longing. We cannot judge 
each other, but by our own experience we may know 
that the strong man has stood firm in trial. 
Occasionally there is presented a great emergency, 
and some one rises equal to its control. We applaud 
the man, and seem to believe that he suddenly 
achieved his power. The reverse istrue. He gained 
his strength by the “ daily overcoming,”—by having 
himself perfectly under his own control. Then, 
when power was needed to control others, he poa- 
sessed the power necessary. Abraham Lincoln, who 
was able to conduct the ship of State through 
troubled waters, had learned self-control through pov- 
erty, ridicule, and abuse. If we meet every small 


trial bravely, we shall grow stronger and stronger 
until we attain symmetrical development. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The two outward features of this Lesson are the 
great image which the Babylonian king caused to be 
set up for his subjects to worship, and the “ fiery 
furnace ” (crematory), into which the three faithful 
Judeans werecast. The inward and spiritual thought 
is the deliverance of them that trust in God. The 
great image covered with plates of gold, and ina sit- 
ting posture, is said to have been elevated ninety feet 
above the plain of Dura, near Babylon, and could be 
seen at sunrise at a distance estimated at twelve 
miles. Suurise was then, and still is, in the East, the 
chief time for prayer. Nebuchadnezzar had occupied 
the throne many years, and Babylon, through his en- 
ergy and the power he had gained, was greatly em- 
bellished. The temples, palaces, and public build- 
ings erected for his pleasure transformed it into one 
of the wonders of the world, and the hanging gar- 
dens and immense walls exceeded anything that had 
before been attempted by any monarch. 

Great furnaces were found all over the city ; they 
were used for cremating the bodies of the dead, and 
must have been in constant operation. We can read- 
ily enter into the thought suggested by the heating 
seven times hotter than usual of the one used in the 
figure before us. And it is only as we view it in this 
light that we find the true lesson it contains for us. 
Imagine the royal rage, when informed that three 
men whom he had s6 greatly honored, had refused 
homage to the image he had set up, and commanded 
all the people to bow down to and worship at agiven 
signal! The unlimited power of an eastern mon- 
arch gave him entire control over his subjects, and 
no one could refuse to obey his slightest mandate, 
and escape punishment. This was well known to the 
three loyal Hebrews,—loyal not to the idol worship 
with which their lives were so identified, but to the 
simple faith in the God of their fathers, who had so 
signally cared for and protected them ever since they 
had been exiled from their Judean home, and now 
they were prepared to stand fast in the integrity of 
their faith, willing to commit their lives into his 
keeping. That they were not left to endure the ter- 
rible punishment comparable to the fiery furnace 
seven times heated, affords a signal example of the 
reward of faithful adherence to manifested duty. It 
seemed indeed a small thing for them to prostrate 
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themselves with the multitude; many have thus at- 
tempted to serve two masters ; but it leads away from 
truth and duty, and the end is spiritual loss. Better 
a thousand fold is it to accept without murmuring 
the furnace with all its perils than to jeopardize the 
peace of the soul, in any attempt to follow in the 
path that requires a complicity withevil. Dr. Geikie 
says: 

“The great lesson to be gathered from this deliverance 
is simply that men who sacrifice themselves for God find in 
the sacrifice abundant blessing. They may, or may not, 
be delivered from the external danger. Peter was brought 
out of prison the night before his intended martyrdom ; 
James, the brother of John, was slain with thesword; but 
God was equally near to both, and both were equally deliv- 
ered from ‘Herod, and from all the expectation of the people 
of the Jews.’ The disposal of the outward event is in his 
hands, and is a comparatively small matter. But no fur- 
nace into which a man goes because he will be true to God, 
and will not yield up bis conscience, is a tenth part so hot 
as it seems, and it will do no real harm. The fire burns 
bonds, but not Christ’s servants, consuming many things 
that entangled, and setting them free. ‘I will walk at lib- 
erty: for I seek thy precepts,’—even if we have to walk in 
the furnace. No trials faced in obedience to God will be 
borne alone. ‘When thou passest through the waters, I 
will be with thee; . when thou walkest through 
the fire, thou shalt not be burned.’ ” 


“ THE fondest, the purest, the truest that met, 
Have still found the need to forgive and forget.” 


PaTIENCE and strength are what we need,—an 
earnest use of what we have now; and all the time 
an earnest discontent until we come to what we 
ought to be.—Phillips Brooks. 


I Love this world, which has been most kind to 
me, and I have many friends here whom I should be 
sorry to leave; but I am ready at any time, and I 
know that the period must now be short. I have 
turned my case over into the hands of my Heavenly 
Father with perfect serenity and peace ; I know there 
is nothing to fear from Him who is both Mother and 
Father to our souls.—John G. Whittier. 


Ir the sentiment of prayer be carefully cherished, 
it will color with its own beauty all this outward and 
this inner life we lead. It will lift us now and then 
to God; and we shall say great prayers, and see great 
truths, and feel the greatness of religious consolation 
steal down into our hearts. We shall not always 
rise to our loftiest elevation of thought or feeling,— 
nay, we shall seldom get so high. Once ina year 
perhaps, perhaps but once in a life.-— Theodore Parker. 


Money with a blessing has a value that money 
without a blessing cannot have. A bank note is de- 
pendent for its value on the worth of the institution 
that it represents, and which guarantees it; not on 
the fineness of its paper, or the largeness of its prom- 
ised pay. A contribution in aid of a worthy cause is 
dependent for its value on its guarantee from him 
who giveth the increase in both the material and the 
moral world; not on its nominal amount, or the 
showiness of its proffer.—S. S. Times. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 28, 1892. 

THE INSTITUTION OF THE SABBATH. 

“ Tue Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath,” was the declaration of the Beloved Son. 
Does this not plainly teach, that, not for the sake of 
“the Christ in God” should we keep a weekly Sab- 
bath, but for the Christ in man? That this holy 
principle of Divine life may be made strong by the 
renewing which the recuperative power of rest from 
toil brings to the physical, leaving the soul free to 
expand and develop into strength and beauty for 
the cares and responsibilities which succeed ? 

Those who are beyond the necessity of daily toil 
are not properly qualified to decide or determine the 
needs of the laborer. That the six days of labor 
shall be followed by a seventh of rest, came to the 
human family with its first knowledge of human 
needs, as a supreme law; and that its importance 
might be felt, and its requirement enforced, it was 
given to the Hebrew people as a positive command 
from Jehovah, with death for the result of its in- 
fringement. As we trace the ancient story through 
the centuries we find one “ gathering sticks ” on the 
Sabbath-day, and he pays the penalty with his life. 
Among all the nations of the earth, there are those 
which have disregarded and set at naught this 
law of human necessity, which are unmindful of its 
claims, and of the penalty that attaches to its neglect. 
They are the people over whose social and home 
life “the shadow of death” is brooding to-day. 
“ Without hope,” and almost, it might be said, “with- 
out God,” and with no assurance of better things 
here, they do not, nor can they rise, to the ideal life 
which brings with it a sense of the Divine imma- 
nence. The unremitting struggle for bare existence 
has so dwarfed and stunted their energies and efforts 
that they have not the power to shake off the grave- 
clothes of their environment. 

If the missionaries who go to these hopeless ones 
do but teach them the value of a seventh-day of rest, 
and help them to find its true meaning, they will far 
more powerfully infuse a diviner meaning into life 
than through teaching all the creeds and confessions 
of faith which have been formulated. Thus they 
will advance the cause of human well-being beyond 
the power of the human mind to calculate, and make 
ready the way for a higher ideal of God and truer 
obedience to his laws. 
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Our CentraL Truts.—Our friend Isaac Roberts 
is prepared to give his lecture on “ Our Central 
Truth,” at places within reasonable distance. His 
concern is that young Friends—and Friends of ail 
ages—may be able to give a reason for the faith they 
profess. To this end he has, after careful and labor- 
ious research, prepared this lecture, gathering his 
testimony to the truth of our fundamental principle 
from the best sources. His address is 16 First Ave- 
nue, Conshohocken, Pa., where he will be pleased to 
hear from Friends connected with First-day schools 
or meetings. On account of his business he prefers 
evening engagements, if within easy access of Phila- 
delphia, or on the first day of the week. Friends 
will do well to avail themselves of this opportunity 
to review the statements of Fox, Penn, Barclay, 
Whittier, Janney,and others, with the Scripture testi- 
mony in favor of Friends’ doctrine, presented in a 
condensed and forcible manner. 


day and Third-day, bave reached us, but too late for 
convenient insertion this week. The meeting has 
been well attended and we believe satisfactory. 


BIRTHS. 


PENNOCK.—At the Pines, near Kennett Square, Pa., 
6th of Fifth month, 1892, to Charles J. and Mary S. Pen- 
nock, a daughter, named Jean Scarlett Pennock. 


MARRIAGES. 
BEDELL—IRISH.—At the residence of the bride's 
father, Joseph T. Hallock, Fifth month 17, 1892, under the 
care of Amawalk Monthly Meeting, William Bedell, of Clin- 
ton Corners, N. Y., to Henrietta H. Irish, of Amawalk, N. Y. 


DEATHS, 
BLANKENBURG.—On the morning of Fifth month 20, 
1892, Julia R., only child of Rudolph and Lucretia L. 
Blankenburg in her 13th year; a grandchild of T. Ellwood 
and Dr. Hannah E. Longshore, of Philadelphia. 
EARLE.—At Germantown, Pa., Fifth month 19, 1892, 


Frances V., wife of George H. Earle, Sr., and daughter of | 


Isaac Wayne VanLeer. 

JACKSON.—In Philadelphia, Fifth month 16, 1892, 
William Jackson, in his 8lst year; a member of Darby 
Monthly Meeting. 


He was a son of the late Halliday and Jane Jackson, of | 
Darby, Pa., and although not inclined to make himself | 


prominent, was warmly interested in our Religious Society. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Moorestown, N. J., Fifth month 17, 
1892, Carlton P. Lippincott, in the 81st year of his age; a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting, held at Moorestown, 
N. J. 


MITCHELL.—At the home of her sister in Lyndonville, 


N. Y., Third month 24, 1892, Elizabeth Mitchell, formerly of | 


De Ruyter, N. Y., in the 80th year of her age ; a member of 
Scipio Quarterly Meeting. 

SMITH.—At his residence in Doe Run, Fourth month 5, 
1892, of erysipelas, Barclay Smith, in the 69th year of his 
age: a member of Fallowfield Monthly Meeting. 

WORTHINGTON.—At his home in Wrightstown, Bucks 
county, Pa., on Second-day, Fifth month 16, 1892, Benja- 
min Worthington, in the 87th year of his age; a life-long 
member of Wrightstown Friends’ Meeting. 


| to the children of God. 
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ANGELINA HOSKINS. 

A testimony concerning Angelina, wife of Jesse Hos- 
kins, who departed this life the 25th of Seventh month, 
1891. 

It is from a sense of duty to the living as well as to de- 
parted worth, we feel constrained to speak of one who 
moved among us in sweet humility and simplicity, evinc- 
ing by her consistent deportment a devotion to her Heav- 
enly Father, as she walked in the light revealed to her. 
She had been brought up under the influence of the Pres- 
byterian faith, but in advanced life she applied. and was 
received into membership with Friends. Her solid deport- 
ment and true conversion to what she felt to be right gave 
her friends confidence that she was rightly equipped for 
usefulness in the church. She was appointed to and filled 
the office both of overseer and elder for several years very 
acceptably, holding the latter position at the time of her 
death. 

We give herewith a copy of her application for mem- 
bership, because we feel there is not only convincement, 
but the breathings of a converted spirit beaming through 
the touching lines, gilded with the beauty of humility 
through which others may be guided and led to look into 
the real value and importance of making a religious pro- 
fession, and those whose duty it may be to visit as commit- 
tees applicants for membership, may feel more the deep re- 
sponsibility upon so important a matter. 


18th of Second month, 1870. 
To Little Falls Monthly Meeting of Friends—Dear Friends : 

Personally I am no strangerin your midst. Buta con- 
flict of doubts and fears that has agitated my breast is 
known only to the great Searcher of Hearts. For a long 
time a cloud overshadowed my spirit and the path of duty 
was hidden. I earnestly sought to be guided aright, when 
I heard the still, small voice saying: “‘ This is the way, 
walk in it,” which was as a light shining in a dark place. 
Feeling that peace of mind can only be obtained by obedi- 
ence to the Divine command to take up the cross and fol- 
low Him who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, I here- 
with humbly request to be received into membership with 
the Religious Society of Friends. Though late in life, yet 
our Heavenly Master encouraged laborers to enter his 
vineyard at the eleventh hour. 

May I not hope, through him, to try to prove faithful, 
growing in grace and in knowledge of the truth ? 

Hoping these few words are sufficient to engage the at- 
tention of those to whom they are addressed, I commit my- 
self to the Great Head of the Church, and to his faithful 
friends in love. ANGELINA HOSKINS. 

Heart failure had, for some time, given evidence of the 
summons that came at last very suddenly, calling her 
home where we feel she has entered into the rest promised 
| 
Fallston, Md. 


DANIEL DODGE WRIGHT. 


Daniel Dodge Wright, for many years a subscriber to 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, oceasionally contributing arti- 
cles thereto, and interested in the dissemination of the 
periodical, was born in New York City, First month 24, 
1809, and died Fourth month 29, 1892. 

He wasa descendant of the Dodge and Wright families, 
original settlers on the north shore of Long Island, whose 
habits of industry and thrift were transmitted to the sub- 
ject of thisarticle. On leaving school, at the age of 14, 
he became an apprentice to his father, in the ship-building 
business. Finding this not suited to his taste, he entered 
into the employ of a large importing firm of hardware, 
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with whom he remained until 1834. He then commenced 
business for himself, continuing actively in its prosecution 
until 1864, when he retired, and was succeeded by his son. 

Since retiring from commercial pursuits he has lived a 
peaceful, quiet life, unostentatiously, doing many acts of 
kindness and charity. During his life, from early age, he 
has been a constant attender of Friends’ meeting, in 
hearty smpathy with their principles, and an abiding faith 
in the wisdom and love of his Heavenly Father. He was 
present at the morning and afternoon meetings for wor- 
ship, on the 24th ultimo. The next day, upon returning 
from the “ Chapin Home,” where he had been to provide 
for the increased comfort of some of its inmates, in whom 
he took especial interest, he met with a severe accident. 
He was carried to the Hospital near, in an unconscious 
condition, in which he remained four days, and then peace- 
fully and sweetly sank to sleep. A very large gathering of 
his friends, assembled at 15th street meeting-house on the 
2d inst., where testimonies were borne to the humble, 
Christian life and character of the deceased. 

He was interred at Jericho, L. I., in the midst of his 
his ancestry, whom he revered, and whom for the past year 
or so he seemed anxious to join, surrounded by the rural 
scenes he loved so well. 

His wife, the daughter of Stephen Mott, of Westbury, 
L. I., died in March, 1880. His son Stephen is the only 
survivor. S. B. H. 

New York, Fifth month 17. 








WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E, HOGUE AND MARY C, WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. ] 
NEBRASKA HALF YEARLY MEETING. 

Tue time having arrived once more for the opening 
meeting of our Half Yearly Meeting, there gathered 
in an “upper room” in one of Lincoln’s large build- 
ings, a little company known as the Meeting of Min- 
istersand Elders, but composed mostly of those not 
bearing those appellations. 

The deepest solemnity settled over the meeting, 
and truly the presence of the Holy Spirit was recog- 
nized by all present. An earnest vocal appeal was 
made, that past frailties might be remembered no 
more and that the spirit of love and forbearance dwell 
with us. Edward Coale, who has met with us at all 
our meetings with the exception of one, since the es- 
tablishment of the Half Yearly Meeting, arose with 
this text from John: “ If we walk in the light as he 
is in the light, we have fellowship one with another.” 
He said he had never been impressed with the depth 
of its true meaning as he had been since sitting with 
us during those few minutes of silence ; he presented 
his impressions in a very clear and forcible manner. 
The business of the meeting was taken up and trans- 
acted in much unity and depth of feeling. 

First-day morning dawned rainy, with a chilling 
wind, but it cleared away somewhat before time for 
meeting, and considering all, a fair-sized company 
gathered in one of the rooms of the Masonic Temple 
to hold our First-day morning meeting for worship, 
though we missed many faces usually seen with us 
on these occasions. Edward Coale and John Benja- 
min were the only Friends from a distance who were 
present. A very impressive, helpful meeting was 
held, many life-giving truths were proclaimed, and 








we felt that the bread of life was truly dispensed to 
the hungry. 

After a pleasant social season, during which din- 
ner was disposed of, the Young People’s Meeting, or 
First-day School Association met, and a very enjoy- 
able and beneficial meeting was held; and although 
it had been impossible, owing to a combination of 
circumstances, for the united effort desirable in 
the preparation of a programme, yet, all things 
considered, the children and young people did 
well, all evincing a real interest in the meeting. 
Many subjects of interest were brought before the 
meeting by the older ones, and we think that on the 
subject of closing the First-day schools during the 
winter, all were united in the belief that for the good 
and life of the schools, it were better that they should 
be kept open, and although but few, many times, may 
be present, they may take up the day’s lesson, and 
be benefitted thereby. The superintendent of the 
Lincoln School reported that, although their school 
was closed, a few of them in the city had undertaken 
a mission school, for the street waifs, and felt that 
their efforts were blessed ; but they felt the need of 
more reading matter for these little ones, of a suit- 
able character both to entertain and elevate them 
morally. There was a very general expression of 
views on the various subjects brought up, even by 
those not in membership with us, but harmony pre- 
vailed. 

Second-day came in gloomy and cold, making it 
difficult and unpleasant for those living in the coun- 
try to drive several miles to be in attendance at the 
meeting, some coming with little children twelve 
miles or more, but when all arrived, it was an earn- 
est, deeply-interested company that entered upon 
the business of the day, and a grand measure of the 
true life spirit was manifested throughout the meet- 
ing, for, though almost opposite sentiments were ex- 
pressed upon the various subjects claiming attention, 
yet all was in a spirit of love, and harmony reigned. 

The query concerning pernicious literature, 
brought out much expression, and it seemed a diffi- 
cult question to decide just what was strictly perni- 
cious, and it is a question each maturing mind must 
decide for himself, for truth comes clothed in varied 
vestments, but truly a watchful care should be ob- 
served that our children should form none but pure 
natural tastes in childhood, and that which is too 
stimulating be withheld, for stimulants, whether for 
body or mind, result only in evil. The subject of 
birthright membership was introduced by Daniel 
Griest of Kansas, which called forth remarks from all 
parts of the meeting, many feelingly expressing 
themselves from whom we had not heard before, and 
all were thankful that the subject came up at this 
time. 

The memorial of Susan Y. Truman was read in 
the meeting, bringing forth expressions of her worth 
and of our loss at her having passed on from among 
us. We feel, before closing, that we must say that our 
meetings were so very good, that perhaps some of the 
richest blessings growing out of this coming together 
may have been scattered at the homes where 
Friends mingled, and gave out freely from each 
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mind’s storehouse, thus dropping rich truths that 
might not otherwise have been expressed. 

Genoa, Nebraska. MaRIANA B. TRUMAN. 

NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tuis meeting, which takes place in Fifth month, at 
Hopewell, Virginia, was held at the usual time and 
place, from the 14th to the 16th instant, and the 
pleasant weather of spring, when the earth is being 
clothed in its beautiful carpet of green and the trees 
are budding into luxuriant foliage so emblematic of 
the wisdom and care of our Creator, causes our hearts 
to respond with thanks to him for his goodness and 
mercies. The social mingling of Friends on these 
occasions is truly one of the pleasant features of our 
quarterly meetings. 

Some from other monthly meetings belonging to 
this quarter came in their own conveyances over the 
Blue Ridge, which at this time of year is being 
clothed in the most lovely verdure. Others come by 
rail and are met and taken care of by Friends and 
conveyed to and from meeting. 

A Friend informs that Seventh-day’s meeting was 
an occasion of interest, and it was to be hoped was 
held to the advancement of truth and righteousness. 
The morning of First-day, the 15th, was quite threat- 
ening, and perhaps kept some of the usually large as- 
sembly away, but the meeting was a very good aver- 
age one, and the order both in the house and in the 
yard, was better than usual. Our meeting was 
favored with the company of our friend Levi L. Ben- 
son, from Ohio. After a period of comparative si- 
lence Jesse Hoge desired that we might have our 
minds centered upon the great purpose of worshiping 
God. He was followed by Levi, who made an earnest 
invitation to all to come to the Kingdom of God and 
be under the influence of his spirit. He appealed 
touchingly to the young to lay aside the frivolities of 
this life, and dedicate their hearts to their Heavenly 
Father. There is no joy like the joy of God’s salva- 
tion. His discourse of nearly an hour was very im- 
pressive and well received, and many expressions of 
approval were heard from those not in membership 
with Friends. 

Levi had an appointment at Friends’ meeting- 
house in the afternoon at 4 o’clock, which was quite 
well attended. The solemn silence covering the 
gathering at the opening was truly characteristic of 
a Friends’ meeting, and the ministrations by Levi 
and Jesse were abundant proof that the Divine spirit 
was in our midst, overshadowing us to the comfort 
and edification of all. 

The meeting on Second-day morning being gath- 
ered, the stillness was broken by Phineas J. Nichols 
in a clear and forcible discourse, which was very 
acceptable. Our friends, Levi L. Benson and Wil- 
liam Williams, both addressed the meeting. A dear 
sister appeared in supplication. 

In the business portion of the meeting the an- 
swers to the usual queries read at this time elicited 
some loving counsel from several concerned Friends. 
Some shortcomings were noted in the attendance of 
some our mid-week meetings. Friends were coun- 





selled to be more diligent in these duties. The meet- 
ing adjourned under a solemn covering and the uni- 
versal sentiment expressed was, we had a most ex- 
cellent meeting. ee 


STILLWATER QUARTERLY MEETING, OHIO. 

[The following, from our friend B. H., has but recently 
reached us, though referring to the quarterly meeting held 
in Second month.—Ebs. } 

Having for some time felt drawings in my mind, 
in Gospel love, to attend Stillwater Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Friends, to be held at Plainfield, Belmont Co., 
Ohio, on the 24th of Second month, I left my home 
at Alliance, on Seventh-day, the 21st, and going by 
way of Massillon,thence on the Wheeling road to 
my kind friend, Henry Pickering’s, where I arrived 
in the afternoon of the same day. Here, several of 
the family being sick with the grippe, my mind for a 
time was clouded with discouragement, and I was 
led to query, whether it was the proper time for my 
visit. But after a night’s refreshing sleep, on awak- 
ing and reflecting upon it, light broke forth, and a 
clear view appeared of the labor I was called to per- 
form. And under an humbling sense of the Lord’s 
goodness to me I was enabled to crave his assistance 
in the service before me. I then felt light to arise 
in my heart,and went forth to the performance of duty 
to the strengthening of my own mind, and I trust to 
the comfort of others. Attended Plainfield Meeting 
next morning, in which my mind was opened to take 
a view of God’s creation, all things in harmony, and 
all of which he pronounced good. That evening 
Henry Pickering took me to St. Clairville, where, 
upon application to the Methodist minister, I had an 
opportunity to speak, after he had opened the meet- 
ing. This proved a very satisfactory season to my- 
self and others. The spring of Gospel life flowed 
freely. May God have all the praise. 

Previous to the quarterly meeting, I attended two 
other meetings, mostly composed of young people. 
My mind was drawn out in much love to them, and 
enabled feelingly to call them to come home, to the 
pure witness of God, in their own souls, where he 
sits as a refiner and purifier of the thoughts of the 
heart, if they are willing to abide in his watchful 
care over them. I next attended the select meeting, 
and then the general quarterly meeting, in which I 
was permitted to travail with the suffering seed, and 
in much bowedness of spirit and supplication, to the 
throne of Grace for wisdom, ability was given, and 
in the light of truth, I was enabled to speak of the 
Lord’s goodness, and his abundant mercy, to his 
children everywhere, and in all ages of the world, as 
man was willing to be taught by him. And that he 
is calling them to a higher plane of righteousness, 
where none need ask his brother, know thou the 
Lord, but all shall know him from the least unto the 
greatest. After performing this little service, I re- 
turned home with peace of mind, and desires that 
he who puts forth his servants, have all the praise. 

Barton HEAcocK, 

Alliance, Ohio, 

—Friends at Rochester, N. Y., having sold their 
meeting property, in Hubbell Park, have taken room 
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over 54 State St., Rochester, N. Y., where we meet 

every First-day at the eleventh hour. Our number 

averages from ten to twenty. Although our members 

are no more than eighteen, yet we are encouraged by 

having some new additions to our meeting and any 

traveling Friends would be very cordially welcomed. 
C. W.C. 


—On the 2nd of Fifth month the other branch of 
Friends opening the door, I. Wilson and myself at- 
tended their meeting in the evening at Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. They expressed satisfaction with our ser- 
vice. As information that we were expected was 
given, there was a pretty full meeting, which gave 
close attention to what was said. Their meeting- 
house is a brick edifice, having a platform for half a 
dozen chairs, with plain table and Bible, with neat 
railing in front, and elevated two or three steps. 
They have a regular pastor, with a salary, perhaps, 
of five or six hundred dollars a year, and some other 
speakers. Rosert Harron. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION COMMIT- 
TEE REPORTS. 

AT the meeting of Young Friends’ Association, at 17th St. 

and Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Fifth month 9, the reports 

of the several standing committees on the work of the year 

were presented. The following are the notes of the Secre- 

tary thereon : 

The History Committee reported : “ Within the past year 
this committee has forwarded three papers to the Executive 
Committee, on ‘The Conviction of George Fox,’ ‘The Es- 
tablishment of Meetings,’ and a sketch of Richard Davies. 
We have taken up the Early Youth, Conviction, and Minis- 
try of George Fox, and have now arranged for a fourth paper 
on his Travels, feeling that we might profitably devote more 
time and attention to the life of that great leader. Follow- 
ing that we have planned for short biographical sketches of 
the most prominent members of the Society. The Associa- 
tion continues the reading of Janney’s History, taking up 
one chapter each month, and it is the duty of this commit- 
tee to provide for the review of the current chapter at each 
meeting of the Association. We 
chapter of the second volume. 

“We have undertaken the task of indexing Janney’s 
History, and the index of the first volume is now completed. 
The index consists of two parts, biographical and geographi- 
cal, each part consisting of an alphabetical list of names, the 
one of all the persons, the other of all the places mentioned 
in the volume. The geographical index also includes a list 
of the prisons, meetings, and other localities in London 
which are connected with the early history of the Society of 
Friends. To index such a book requires considerable time 
and labor, but gives peculiar pleasure to whomsoever is will- 
ing to undertake it. 


are now reading the 11th 


“Janney’s History is written according to the natural 
order of events rather than according to an artificial ar- 


rangement. As in our lives we move among a crowd of 


fellow-beings, continually meeting new faces and passing on 
to yet others, so does the reader of the history move among 
an ever-changing, ever-shifting crowd of fervid propagators 


of a great idea. Some names become familiar to him and 
are hailed with welcome as old acquaintances. Friendships 
and partnerships grow up under his eyes, as names that have 
been found in quite different places appear in the same sen- 
tence and continue together for pages more. The volume is 
exceedingly life-like in its development, but for the benefit 
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of those who feel they have not thetime to read it, the com- 
mittee offers the index so that information on any one sub- 
ject may be readily obtained with but little expenditure of 
time and energy.” 

(Signed Elizabeth Y. Webb, Secretary of History Com- 
mittee. ) 

The report of the Literature Committee, (read by R. 
Emma Trego), says: “Any report of the Literature Commit- 
tee must inadequately reflect the amount of time and atten- 
tion bestowed upon the subject, as the nature of the work 
makes progress necessarily slow, and consequently gives lit- 
tle to be said from time to time; though by such a statement 
we should be sorry to discourage any from working this rich 
mine, which is capable of yielding such ample rewards. 

“Since the last recess, we have been engaged in the 
study of the writings of early Friends, as catalogued by Jos. 
Smith, taking them chronologically, and so far have con- 
sidered those between 1641 and 1653. This study is for the 
purpose of learning who the writers were, the amount and 
general character of their work, and it is contemplated to 
follow it later with a more critical examination of the most 
important of them. Of course, we find in this period much 
that can have but little value to-day, except to the critical 
student of those times and the vexed questions that engaged 
them. The writings are largely of a controversial charac- 
ter, with many addresses and appeals to the rulers and 
magistrates, and the Meeting for Sufferings seems in some 
instances to have published the writings of others than mem- 
bers, as in the case of Wm. Dell, who appears to have been 
well regarded by them. Isaac Penington and Edward 
Burrough have had special attention, and have been made 
the subjects of separate papers read before the committee, 
their prominence in the early history of the Society giving 
them particular value. Edward Burrough was a writer of 
spirit and force, dealing not only with religious subjects, but 
being as well a trenchant controversialist. 
value in the 


The special 
writings of Isaac Penington the younger, 
which have kept their place with the best productions of the 
Society, is his clear, earnest, and persuasive presentation of 
the position and teachings of Friends. Wm. Penn says of 
him: ‘ He grewrich and fruitful in all Heavenly treasures— 
full of love, faith, mercy, patience, and long suffering. In- 
somuch that I may say he was one in a thousand: zealous, 
yet tender; wise, yet humble. 

power and life more than words.’ ”’ 


One that ever loved 


The Discipline Committee's report (read by the Secre- 
tary), said: “Considerable progress has been made since 
the last report. The notes upon the changes in Philadel- 
phia Discipline are prepared to the end of the section on 
‘Law,’ and the comparison of the contemporary disciplines 
is finished to the same point. 

“It has been thought that some of the societies similar 
to the Young Friends’ Association may be aided by a brief 
outline of our method of conducting this comparison. We 
use Philadelphia Discipline as a foundation (the alphabet - 
ical arrangement being a convenience), and proceed, one 
paragraph at a time, examining the other six volumes for 
the corresponding section, noting similarities and differ- 
ences. In treating a long subject, like that of Discipline, 
it has been found necessary to number the paragraphs of 
each book, both for convenience and reference. 

“In preparing the manuscript we have, in red ink, 
every time each discipline is mentioned, marked the num- 
ber of the page upon which the paragraph under discus- 
sion is to be found, so that in referring to the books them- 
selves there is no delay in searching for sections.” The 
report included several paragraphs from the work prepared 
by the Committee. 





The report of the Current Topics Committee was read 
by Lucie S. B. Conrad, and is as follows : 

“For the first fall meeting of the Association, Tenth 
month 12, 1891, the Current Topics Committee presented 
the subject Philanthropic work in connection with the 
appointment by our last Yearly Meeting of a committee to 
consider the subject. Its consideration was opened by an 
address by Robert M. Janney, showing how the work had 
been taken up and prosecuted by other yearly meetings, 
and favoring its adoption by our own. 

“At the next meeting, Eleventh month 9th, the subject, 
‘Plainness of Apparel,’ was presented, its consideration 
being introduced by a short address by Wm. W. Biddle. 
The ground taken ‘that true plainness of apparel does not 
consist in any particular form of cut or shade of color, but 
rather in a settled style of dress, avoiding subserviency to 
the ever changing dictates of fashion,’ was well sustained, 
with almost entire unanimity, in the general discussion 
that followed. 

“ For Twelfth month a very interesting account of mis- 
sion work in the Society of Friends was given by Annie 
Caley Dorland, calling attention toa ‘bountiful harvest,’ 
the result of the sewing school at 15th and Race streets, 
and also explaining the plan of work of the home for boys, 
to be reopened in the northwest section of the city when 
suitable rooms should be secured. 

“ Though no regular offering was made at the meeting, 
First month 11, 1892, its usual time was well filled ; an ad- 
address by Isaac Roberts on the question : ‘Should the So- 
ciety of Friends insist now upon the use of the plain lan- 
guage?’ followed by a discussion, the general trend of 
which was to the effect that while the use of the singular 
pronoun js a beautiful form of speech, the maintenance of 
which in our families and between ourselves, is to be emi- 
nently encouraged, yet the circumstances of its use as a 
class distinction(which gave rise to its adoption as a mat- 
ter of principle by the early Friends), have entirely passed 
away, so that the individual is left free to follow the 
promptings of his own light in the matter. 

“At the second monthly meeting we offered an answer 
to the question assigned us in Eleventh month: ‘ Would 
the business meetings of the Society be better attended if 
held in the evening?’ Letters from eight Friends, some 
advocating, some opposing, and others expressing a willing- 
ness for the change, if it be decided best, while two, writ- 
ten by members of a meeting where it had been tried, 
(Wilmington, Del.), spoke of the change as having had a 
beneficial effect, increasing both the attendance and the 
interest. A fair summary of the letters and discussion 
which followed seemed to favor a trial of the change. 

“For Fourth month the following was presented : ‘ The 
need in the Society of Friends for competent teachers who 
are members, what is being done to meet this need, and 
what further can be done.’ Anadmirable presentation of 
the first part of the subject was made in a paper by Alice 
Hall,followed by Clement M. Biddle, who gave an interest- 
ing account of the progress in this direction by the train- 
ing school at Darby, Pa., together with some general infor- 
mation as to the advance made toward a better remunera- 
tion of teachers, etc. In the remarks which followed by 
Prof. W. W. Birdsall, Dr. James Tyson, and others, the de- 
sirability of broader opportunities for the general parti 
cipation by Friends’ children in the ‘higher culture,’ un- 
der the care of teachers who are themselves interested 
members of our Society, was strongly urged. 

“In presenting this synopsis of the topics offered 
for the consideration of the Association during the past 
year, your committee desires to avail itself of this oppor- 
tunity to most cordially thank all who have aided its ef- 
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forts by contributions, and also to express a strong feeling 
of hope, from the interest shown in them, that the discus- 
cussions of the different subjects presented have been in 
some manner profitable as well as entertaining.” 


EDUCATIONAL. 
NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL AT GLEN’S FALLS, N. Y.—This 
will open for its eighth annual session on Seventh month 19. 
Glen's Falls is situated between Saratoga and Lake George. 
This school, as our readers may know, is for teachers, and 
has two departments—the General Course or School of 
Methods, and the Academic Department, consisting of 
Special Courses. The faculty contains the names of many 
prominent educators from different parts of the country. 
Among the number is Henry R. Russell, of Greenwood 
Seminary, Millville, Pa., who offers a course in Physical 
Science. 

Such a school cannot fail to be of advantage to teachers, 
presenting as it does the best methods of teaching as well 
as instruction in special branches. The attractive circular, 
(which can be obtained by addressing the Managers, Sher- 
man Williams, Glen’s Falls, N. Y., and Charles F. King, 
Boston Highlands, Mass.), states that in the past seven 
years nearly 3,000 students attended its courses. 


SwARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES.—Before a special meet- 
ing of Benj. Smith’s class on last First-day afternoon, Isaac 
Roberts, of Norristown, Pa., read a very interesting paper 
upon “Our Central Truth.” It is expected this paper will 
be published. He was accompanied by David L. Lukens 
and William W. Biddle; the last named read an abstract of 
remarks by John J. Cornell upon the paper. 

The inter-society debate was held on Sixth-day even- 
ing, Fifth month 20. The question, “ Resolved, That pri- 
vate ownership and control of telegraph and express lines 
is preferable to the government ownership and control of, 
the same,” was debated upon the affirmative by B. F. Bat- 
tin, G. H. Strout, and F. N.Carrof the Eunomian, and upon 
the negative by Henry McAllister, John L. Carver, and 
E. A. Jenkins of the Delphic. The judges were Hon. John 
M. Broomall and John T. Reynolds of Media; H.S. P. 
Nichols, George B. Hynson, and Joseph T. Foulke, of Phila 
delphia. The debate was awarded to the Delphic Society. 

The senior members of the Eunomian Literary Society 
offered a medal for excellence in declamation, which was 
won by E. L. Stickney, ’94. 

The joint meeting of the Somerville and Delphic Lit- 
erary Societies will be held on Sixth-day evening, Fifth 
month 27. 

Howard N. Eavenson, ’92, will leave college at an early 
date to take a position in the southwestern part of Vir- 
ginia. 

The contestants for the ‘ Underwood Prize,” have 
been announced as follows: C. S. Moore, ’94, H. Conrow, 
94, A. K. White, ’94, and C. D. White, '95. This prize is 
offered to the under class-men of the Delphic Society for 
improvement in debating. 


COMMENCEMENT AT MARTIN ACADEMY.—The com- 
mencement exercises of this school, Kennett Square, Pa., 
took place on the 19th instant. There were five graduates: 
Bessie F. McKissick, who read an essay on “ University Ex- 
tension”; Fred H. Mercer, who had an oration, “ Deeds 
Well Done”; Annie H. Phillips, an essay, “‘ Fame’; Warren 
W. Holton, an essay, “The Influence of Great Minds”; 
and Sarah Huey, an oration, ‘‘ Poetry.’”’ President De Gar- 
mo, of Swarthmore, who had expected to deliver the closing 
address, was unable to be present. Prof. Painter read a 
paper to the graduating class, after which Samuel Wilkin- 
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son made a few remarks, and the audience, which was a very 
large one, was dismissed. 

Emma Carey has been engaged to teach French and Ger- 
man at Martin Academy the coming term. 


OTHER RELIGIOUS BODIES. 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN MASSACHUSETTS.—At 
the meeting of the Association of Congregational Churches 
of Massachusetts, at Springfield, on the 18th inst., the re- 
ports showed that there were 105,314 members in the State, 
an increase of 5,787 during 1891. In proportion to the 
population, however, the membership shows a decrease 
since 1846, of 44 per cent. During 1891 there were twenty- 
eight churches incorporated, a larger number than in any 
other year. 

The report of the Committee on Work of Churches 
gave the result of an inquiry as to the cause of non-attend- 
ance. It says: “A prevalent scepticism is often referred 
to, and more than one report hints at a‘ general decay of 
faith due to new theology and things of that kind.’ Many 
refer to the innumerable lodges and secret societies, which 
absorb time and attention, and are occasionally regarded 
by their members as supplying the place of the church. 
Intemperance has its share, and Sunday newspapers and 
Sunday work on the railroads or in the milk business all 
come in to break up habits of church-going. Late work 
in the stores on Saturday nights is mentioned, and general 
overwork everywhere in shops and farms. Many women 
who work in mills take Sunday to wash, bake, and mend. 
In suburban communities much all-day visiting is done on 
Sunday. Driving, bicycling, and sleeping are referred to. 
In some churches, inability to pay pew rents or dress well 
has its effect. Poor preaching, worse singing, laziness of 
pastors, and classism in church are given as causes. To the 
question whether church-going is increasing or diminish- 
ing in proportion to population, the answers are so nearly 
a tie as to be inconclusive. Similar reports from labor or- 
ganizations were unsatisfactorily meagre. A majority of 
those reporting thought industrial discontent has alienated 
workingmen from churches.” 


BAPTIST CONGRESS IN PHILADELPHIA.—A “ Congress ” 
of Baptists was held in Philadelphia, at Dr. George Dana 
Boardman’s church (Board and Arch), on the 19th, 20th, 
and 2lst insts. One of the topics was the feasibility of a 
union of the several Baptist bodies. Dr. Tyler, of the 
body called “ Disciples,” Dr. Lewis, of the Seventh-day 
Baptists, Dr. Howe, of the Free-Will Baptists, and several 
others spoke. They agreed, apparently, that close union, 
in the sense of forming a single organic body, was difficult, 
if not impossible, but that there might and should be a 
more complete harmony of action among the several bodies. 
Dr. Howe, in his address, spoke of the difficulties in the 
way of union, the dissimilar structure of the various Bap- 
tist bodies, which were more inharmonious than the in- 
habitants of the ark. There was no alternative, he said, 
but for Baptists still to pray under separate fig trees and 
fight under their own standards. But he thought there 
might be a much closer union than now. “We have a 
new light to-day. Christians are applying themeelves to 
their duties. In all lands is seen the concentration of 
Christains against sin. Allow each to teach what it 
teaches and hold what it holds. Then the union will bea 
federation, primarily Baptist.” 


“ INERRANCY OF THE SCRIPTURES.”’—At the Baptist 
Congress, an animated discussion of this question occurred. 
One speaker, Dr. Hanna, took the view that there could be 
no questioning of the letter of the text, as we find it: all 
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the other speakers dissented from this, some of them very 
decidedly. A paper by Dr. Lyon, of Harvard University, 
argued that the foundations of faith do not depend on this 
question. ‘There are in the Scriptures facts, but deeper is 
the truth they are intended to teach. Happy is the man 
of sound hearing, who does not confuse the utterances of 
God with the organ through which he speaks.” Dr. Pidge, 
of the Fourth Baptist Church, (Philadelphia), said: “The 
day for patched-up harmony of the Scripture is past. We 
have not the light to clear the difficulties up. We need 
not fear for its future. The Bible proves its divine author- 
ity by something very different from mechanical perfect- 
ness.” Dr. Osgood, President of Rochester Theological 
Seminary, discussed a number of alleged errors and dis- 
crepancies in the Scripture statement, and in closing, said : 
“We must all come back at last to some final authority. 
I seek to know what Christ taught; not in the light of a 
single text, but in all.” Dr. Norman Fox, of New Jersey, 
pointed out that there has always been criticism of the 
Scriptural narrative. “Some hold that the Apostles made 
a mistake when they elected a successor to Judas. The 
little episode between Paul and Barnabas shows that Paul 
was not infallible.” Dr. Robinson, ex-President of Brown 
University, said the Bible was composed by fallible men, 
and that the “ higher criticism ” tended to increase faith in 
its real value. 


THE AURORA IN SECOND MONTH. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I HAVE seen several accounts of the beautiful Aurora, that 
appeared on the night of the 13th of Second month past. 
All speak of that dark bank underneath as acloud. This I 
think was a mistake. I saw it burst forth in its first 
brilliancy, and watched it much of the time to its close, 
and pronounced the appearance below it as a part of the 
Aurora, or at least the effect of it, and no natural cloud 
whatever. Thisin itself is of but little importance; but 
men of science ought not to be mistaken, and I call their 
attention to it. Enos HEACOCK. 

Alliance, 0., Fifth month 5. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MARY D. PALMER, JAN. 22, 1892. 


How fleet the years of measured being run,— 
The gracious years of beauty, fair and sweet ; 
But who shall say thy life was incomplete, 

Though end and purpose seem to us unwon ? 

How can we know when any task is done ? 

We walk in twilight, full of doubts and fears, 
And oft our eyes are blinded with our tears, 

And we heed not the glory of the sun. 

Sweet peace to thee, O friend, immortal grown, 
The morning brings, whose glory has begun 
In soundless dawn above our shadow-land ! 

Why life should fail with budded hopes unblown, 

Or fairest lilies perish one by one, 

Perchance hereafter we shall understand. 
—Dr. Benj. F. Leggett, in Zion’s Herald. 


WITH ONE ACCORD 1N ONE PLACE.” 


Not wandering here and there, 
With restless questionings which have no end, 
The fire from heaven shall upon us descend 
Which falls not everywhere. 


Together waiting, we 
Must in our patience be of one accord ; 
There is a certain promise of the Lord 
Unto the two or three. 





Only to hearts at one 
Comes full refreshing of the heavenly wind ; 
Seeking together comfort we shall find— 

Thus too His will is done. 


There is acommon ground, 
A holy place where seeking souls may meet ; 
Still with the peace of God divinely sweet, 
Beyond each troubling sound. 


‘‘Our Father ’’—we must say, 
Closing our eager ears to human choice ; 
From highest heaven shall come an answering 
voice 
To all who would obey. 
And it will lead us where 
Are the calm pastures of the fold of Christ; 
They with content supreme shall be sufficed 
Who say the children’s prayer. 
—J. E. A. Brown. 


AUNT ABIGAIL’S CHEST OF DRAWERS. 


A TRUE STORY. 

Tue room was low studded, and the chest of drawers 
came nearly to the top. The mahogany was dark 
with age, the handles were brass, the base was spin- 
dle-legged, with acorn-shaped projections breaking 
the line. Beneath the five large drawers was a col- 
lection of smaller ones, three on each side, with a 
deep space or cupboard in the centre. 

This was enclosed by a door, ornamented with a 
brass knob and a quaint little knocker. The cup- 
board was like a tiny porter’s lodge, and enveloped 
the whole piece of furniture with an air of mystery. 
It warded off intrusion, and suggested the propriety 
of lifting the knocker to ask permission of some 
shadowy spectre if one might venture to examine 
more closely this genuine antique. 

The owner was evidently proud of her possession ; 
and we found one day that it had a history,—a true 
one. She told it to us with the keen interest that 
age finds in rehearsing the story of its youth. 

It was over a supper of Hyson tea, butter cracker 
toast, pound cake, and preserved citron, served upon 
a round table, before the open fire. The china was 
white, with green sprigs, and had been kept without 
a break for sixty years. A teapot stood on the 
hearth, waiting to supply a second cup. The talker 
slipped occasionally into old-fashioned forms of 
speech, but evidently she endeavored to avoid them. 

“T always wanted a chest of drawers; and, when 
I went to work in the factory, I determined to have 
one. I didn’t think much about gettin’ married, and 
havin’ a parlor of my own. I just wanted that. 

“Old Judge Pettingell had died, and his niece 
was willin’ to sell everything that belonged to Mis’ 
Judge. I offered her twenty-five dollars for this 
chest, not knowin’ whether ’twas cheap or not; but 
I meant to have it. So I worked hard; and every 
quarter’s payment I put by a little money in a silk 
purse, all by itself, until I’d saved enough. 

‘* When I had it brought home, father didn’t seem 
pleased, and said I was silly, and I’d better have put 
my money in the bank; but mother, she looked at 
it, and her eyes shone, and I used to see her standin’ 
up before it, and openin’ and shuttin’ the drawers. 
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“Then I got acquainted with my first husband. 
I always called him Hiram, and so I do to this day. 
We were married ; but I wouldn’t take away the 
chest from mother while she lived. I knew she set 
store by it, as I did. 

“After mother died,—father went first,—then I 
brought it home, and this china. I set the drawers 
up, where they stand now. 

“ Four or five years went by. Hiram and I were 
happy together, and then he was taken sick. We 
hadn’t any children. He used to say that he must 
make his will; but he put it off, and put it off, and by 
and by he died without doin’ it. 

“I never thought that anything I bought myself 
could belong to Hiram. I knew 1 should get my 
thirds, and that they would give me the house. I 
supposed the furniture was mine. 

“The day after the funeral Hiram’s two brothers 
came in, with a lawyer. They said everything valua- 
ble had got to be sold at auction. I could bid ’em in 
if I wanted to; but all the property had got to be 
*pra’sed, in order to see how much I ought to have. 

“Then they went round the rooms, saying what 
this thing was worth and that thing was worth, and 
pretty soon they came to the chest. The lawyer 
whispered to Hiram’s brother, but I heard him, 
‘This is worth considerable.’ 

“T almost screamed out: ‘ You can’t touch that. 
I earned every cent of it in the factory, and paid for 
it, and brought it over here.’ 


“The lawyer answered pretty sharp: ‘ Well 


ma’am, that don’t make a bit of difference. What- 
ever you brought here belonged to your husband. 
That’s the law of the land.’ 

“Ezekiel, Hiram’s youngest brother, stood close 
by, and he put in, ‘ Why, Abigal, you can buy back 
what you want now if we give permission.’ I was 
mad, and so I just let the auction go on ; and, when 
the day came, I bid pretty low on my things. 

“The neighbors were real good, and never tried 
to bid against me. When it came to that chest of 
drawers, I just spoke up loud, so everybody could 
hear, and said, ‘ It’s a burnin’ shame for me to have 
to buy what’s already my own; and, if men folks 
have made such a law, they ought to take it back, 
and make another.’ Then I bid twenty-five dollars, 
and paid for the chest over again ; for I knew Ezekiel 
would get all he could for it. 

“There was just enough from my thirds to keep 
the house and garden, but Hiram’s brothers had all 
the rest of the land. They sold it to Mr. Jones, our 
nearest neighbor ; and I shut up my house, and went 
back to work in the factory. ‘ Twarn’t very long be- 
fore Mis’ Jones died. I used to think, while the looms 
were goin’, about our two houses, and the kitchens 
with nobody there, as it used to be; for Mis’ Jones 
was a real pleasant woman, and we were always 
neighborly together. 

“One day, about a year afterward, I went up 
home to look over my things. I suppose Mr. Jones 
saw the light, for he came over to makeacall. I 
I was mighty glad to see an old face ; for I had been 
real lonesome, and I did want to hear about every- 
thing. 
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“ Before he went away, he asked me to marry 
him. Mis’ Jones had gone, he hadn’t any children, 
and he said he’d just as soon come here and live as 
not. You see his house was an old one, and he 
thought he could use it for another barn ; while 
Hiram and I had fixed up this one until it was ’most 
as nice as new. 

“ Perhaps I hadn’t ought to have done it so quick, 
for Hiram had only been gone about two years; but 
I was all alone, and it seemed so good to think of 
keepin’ house once more, so I said, ‘ Yes,’ and we 
were married in three weeks from that night. 

“ We lived real happy together for fifteen years; 
and I never thought anything more about money 
matters, nor how things could get mixed up. We 
kept on prosperin’. Mr. Jones had the name of bein’ 
a good farmer, and I always knew how to manage 
my part. We both worked hard; but we didn’t owe 
a cent, and kept puttin’ money into the bank. 

“ One day Mr. Jones took an awful cold,and went 
right into lung fever. He didn’t live a week, an’ 
never knew anybody after the second day. When 
the funeral was over, 1 began to remember, and to 
think what might happen again without a will; for 
Mr. Jones had a nephew, Jacob, who was an awful 
graspin’ man. 

“ He came in the very next day, and we looked 
over all Mr. Jones’s papers; but we couldn’t find any. 
Then Jacob spoke right up, ‘ Mis’ Jones, you can have 
your thirds; but you can’t have no more, for, le- 
gally, the rest goes to me.’ 

“Mr. Jones had been a real kind husband, and I 
felt awful lonesome anyway. So I just broke down, 
and began tocry. Jacob got up, and went out; but 
I knew he’d come back, and he did the next morn- 
in’,and brought a lawyer with him. They said we 
didn’t need to have an auction, and they’d give ina 
good many of my things; but the best of ’em must 
have a price fixed, and then Jacob put his hand on 
that chest of drawers, and said, This thing is worth 
more than it was at first, but I’m willin’ to let it go 
for twenty-five dollars ! 

“T’d got some money laid by me, and I waited 
until things were settled. Then I brought it out, and 
paid down for all I had. He and the lawyer were 
standin’ right there, and I had all I could do to bear 
it. I was so wrought up I s’pose I said more’n I 
ought; but I did speak my mind to Jacob. I told 
him he needn’t ever darken my doors again, for he 
was no better than athief. I said the law ought to 
help widows, when husbands died so sudden they 
hadn’t no time to make a will; but, if it didn’t, their 
relatives had no need to take advantage of it. 

“ Mr. Jones was worth considerable property, and 
so my thirds gave me the house and garden over 
again, and money in the bank enough to keep me be- 
sides ; but I never had any call to invite Jacob here 
after that final settlement. 

“Well, ’twarn’t more’n two years again before, 
one cold winter night, when I was sittin’ here real 
comfortable by the fire, I heard a knock at the front 
door. I opened it, and there was Mr. Smith, who 
lived in another part of the town. 

“He was a widower, though his wife hadn’t been 


dead more than six months. I never thought what 
he’d come for. He always seemed to be a well- 
meanin’ man. I hadn’t anything against him. 

“ He took a seat by the fire. It was pretty hot; 
and he kept pushin’ his chair back until he got be- 
side that chest, and then he couldn’t get no further. 

“ Before long he took hold of one of the handles, 
and began to work it back and forth; and then he 
burst out : 

““* Mis’ Jones, don’t you think you and I could 
get along together? We’re both pretty lonesome.’ 

‘“‘T shouldn’t have flared up as I did, if I hadn’t 
seen him holdin’ on to that handle; but it all came 
over me how I’d had to suffer, and I just rose right 
up, and I said,— 

“* Mr. Smith, I’ve bought and paid for that chest 
of drawers three times, and I’m goin’ to own it as 
long as I live; and no man is ever goin’ to have a 
claim on it again!’ 

“He understood, for the folks all over town had 
heard about my things. He got right up and said: 
‘Good night, Mis’ Jones. I guess I'll be goin’, My 
horse don’t like to stand long.’ 

“ He warn’t to blame; but I barred the door after 
he’d gone, and then I said to myself,— 

“*Abigal Jones, you are a widow once more, and 
you’ll stay a widow the rest of your days.’”—H. R., 
in Christian Register. 


Tue Virginia, Nevada, Enterprise says: The abnor- 
mal conditions under which plant life will thrive on 
occasions, and the phenomenal tenacity of life 
which is often displayed is instanced by a plant in 
the possession of Postmaster Orndorff. Mr. Orn- 
dorff has a small segment of Indian fig or prickly 
pear cactus plant. He has had it for about a year. 
When it came into his possession he thrust a small 
twig from a pine tree through it, and placed the end 
of the twig opposite to the end it was on in a bottle 
of water. This was done to ascertain how long the 
segment of cactus would remain alive. Strange to 
say, it lived and grew through the summer. When 
winter came it ceased to grow, but it did not die, and 
now that spring has come it is beginning to put out 
green shoots again. The only sustenance the cactus 
obtains is from the air and the water in the bottle, 
which is absorbed by the pine twig and communi- 
cated to it. The segment of cactus consists of three 
leaves or articulations, each about a couple of inches 
in diameter. From its apparently thriving condi- 
tion the plant will probably flower this summer. In 
Arizona, Southern California, and warm arid regions 
generally, prickly pear cactus grows abundantly. 
This species reaches a height of two or three feet, 
but covers large areas of ground and bears a brilliant 
yellow or red flower similar to a poppy, and plum- 
shaped fruit which the Indians call atuna. Tunas 
are eaten by the Mexicans and aborigines and are 
quite a digestible fruit. Mr. Orndorff’s specimens 
will probably not go so far as to bear fruit, but what 
it has already done gives evidence of its wonderful 
vitality and hardihood. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A WRITER in the Popular Science Monthly, (Sixth month), 
explains how dust gets into the house. When, he says, the 
air around us becomes condensed—shrinks into a smaller 
yolume—it becomes heavier, puts greater pressure on the 
surface of the mercury, and makes it ascend in the tube; 
then the mercury is said to rise. When the air expands— 
swells into a larger volume—it becomes lighter, the pres- 
sure on the mercury is less, the mercury sinks in the tube, 
and the barometer is said to fall. Therefore, every change 
of height of the quicksilver which we observe is a sign and 
measure of a change in the volume of air around us. 
Further, this change in volume tells no less upon the air 
inside our cases and cupboards. When the barometer falls 
the air around expands into a larger volume, and the air 
inside the cupboard also expands and forces itself out at 
every minute crevice. When the barometer rises again, 
the air inside the ‘cupboard as well as outside, condenses 
and shrinks, and air is forced back into the cupboard to 
equalize the pressure; and, along with the air, in goes the 
dust. The smaller the crevice, the stronger the jet of air, 
the farther goes the dirt. Witness the dirt-tracks so often 
seen in imperfectly framed engravings or photographs. 
Remember, ladies and gentlemen, whenever you see the 
barometer rising, that an additional charge of dust is en- 
tering your cupboards and drawers. 

—It is somewhat surprising to learn that the United 
States contains more than five hundred thousand almond 
trees and nearly as many cocoanut trees, all of which are 
fruit bearing.— Exchange. 

—W.H. Seward was Secretary of State when Alaska was 
purchased in 1867. It is safe to say that great New Yorker 
didn’t know that he was conferring on posterity by that 
purchase the possession of so magnificent a peak as Mount 
St. Elias. It was put down ten years ago as being some- 
thing over 14,000 feet high. The latest reports show it to 
be between 18,000 and 19,000 feet in height.— Exchange. 

—While many plants in the windows are often chary of 
bloom, to the great disappointment of their owners, the ox- 
alis has this merit, that it is never without flowers in sea- 
son, and will reward, by its abundance of bloom, the atten- 
tion bestowed upon it. It will entirely fill, especially if 
more than the bulb be planted, any basket, to the exclu- 
sion of all else, for it is a vigorous grower, and its leaf 
stems are equally profuse with its flowers.— Vick’s Magazine. 

—Professor Swift of Rochester says the new comet is 
the largest that has been visible in the northern hemis- 
phere since the great comet of 1882, and the first one since 
then that could be photographed. The rapid changes that 
have taken place in the tails make the most remarkab!e 
comet that ever appeared. As far as now known, this 
comet appears to be hyperbolic. 
and never can be again. 


It never was here before 
Assuming that it came from the 
nearest sun, it must have been on the road about 8,000, 
000 years in order to have arrived atits present position at 
this time. 

—The West Chester (Pa.) Local News has this item : The 
[Chester county] prison cactus, one of the largest plants of 
the species in this State, was placed in its old position in 
the plot at the front of the institution by Keeper William 
Wells on Saturday. During the winter this gigantic plant 
increased rapidly in size and now measures 26 feet 10 
inches in height. It is becoming too large to be kept 
properly in the prison during the winter months, and this 
fall Mr. Wells will present it to the Horticultural Society 
of Philadelphia asan attraction for Horticultural Hall, in 
Fairmount Park. The plant belongs to the night-bloom- 
ing family, and the largest stalk blooms regularly each 


year, bearing from one to three large and beautiful flowers. 
It has been in the possession of the keeper for many years, 
and he wished to have it removed to some place where it 
can be preserved for years to come. 

—Complaint is made at the present high price of cam- 
phor gum. While a few years ago the gum sold for 19 to 
25 cents a pound, it now sells from 55 to 75 cents. This 
rise in price is due to the use of camphor gum in the manu- 
facture of smokeless powder in both Europe and America. 
It is being withdrawn from the war against moth flies to 
engage in war between their persecutors. 

—The warm weather will soon be here and some of the 
flies are already on hand. Of course, nobody will buy fly 
paper now or begin to kill off the flies that are about to be- 
gin to raise families. Prevention is rarely thought of in 
connection with insects or vermin. The first flies, the first 
roaches, and the first rats are always allowed to increase.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


—The general tint of the World’s Fair buildings will be 
pale ivory. Several of them, however, will show modifica- 
tion of that color. 

—The New York School of Industrial Art and Techni- 
cal Design for Women, of which Mrs. Florence E. Cory is 
principal, will make a notable exhibit in the Woman’s 
Building at the Chicago Fair. It will embrace the work of 
500 women, pupils of the institution, in the line of prepar- 
ing working designs for body brussels and ingrain carpets, 
tapestry, table linen, wall papers, oilcloths, stained glass 
screens, window shades, embroidery, laces, calico, prints, etc., 
ete., and also many finished fabrics made from these designs. 
The designs made by pupils of this school are furnished to 
many foreign as well as domestic manufacturers. 

—It has been settled by actual tests that a cablegram 
can be sent to London from the New York Exchange and 
an answer be received in four minutes. Ordinarily, the 
time is much longer; but on this occasion a special effort 
was made, with the above remarkable result. 

—The new University of Chicago, already richer than 
most of the older institutions of the country, has received 
another million dollars from John D. Rockefeller, making 
his total gifts to that institution $2,600,000. The Univer- 
sity has received from other sources $600,000, besides a 
tract of land valued at $200,000; so that it will start out 
with a capital of $3,400,000, of which at least $2,000,000 
can be reserved for endowment. A very strong staff of 
teachers is being engaged, the endowment already in hand 
enabling Dr. Harper to offer liberal salaries to distin- 
guished educators.—Christian Advocate. 

-The Wilmington and Northern Railroad Company is 
kéeping up the work of stocking the Brandywine with 
game fish, and is now devoting its attention to the main 
stream below the forks. Yesterday two large cars filled 
with bass fry arrived at Lenape from Reading and the fish 
were placed in the stream at that place. More will be sent 
to other points along the stream, and the company will en- 
deavor to restore the creek to its old standing as a bass 
stream. If the stream were again closed for a few years it 
would be better than ever before. The old bass are rap- 
idly disappearing and many young ones are caught and re- 
tained by unscrupulous fishermen.— Kennett Advanee. 

An ingenious apparatus for ascertaining the depths of 
rivers and smaller streams has recently been successfully 
tried on the Elbe. It consists of a curved arm, hinged at 
its upper extremity, and of a length sufficient for the lower 
curved portion to trail on the bed of the stream. The 
greater the depth of the stream the more will the arm be 
inclined, and hence by suitable recording mechanism the 
depth can be automatically registered. 
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The last message from Lady Henry Somerset to the 
W. C. T. U., written on board the steamer, reads as follows : 
“ Just as I am leaving American shores comes a note from 
the poet, Whittier, enclosing an inscription to be placed on 
the portrait bust of Miss Willard, on which Miss Whitney 
is now engaged. I know you will wish to share the great 
pleasure with which I have read the lines that show his 
noble comprehension of our chieftain and ourwork. They 
are as follows : 
“She knew the power of banded ill, 

But felt that love was stronger still, 

And organized for doing good 

The world’s united womanhood.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE floods along the western rivers are now principally on 
the lower Mississippi, and itstributaries. A dispatch from 
Memphis, Tenn., on the 24th, says that “it is estimated 
that 300 horses and mules and 2,000 head of cattle have been 
drowned, and that 700,000 acres of cultivated farms are 
under water between Memphis and Cairo. According to 
Captain Howard, of the Steamboat Line, there are 225,000 
acres of wheat destroyed, 300,000 acres of corn ruined, and 
nearly 200,000 acres of cotton inundated. The waters con- 
tinue to rise,and in two days more it is expected that 
1,000,000 acres of cultivated ground will be flooded. The 
Arkansas bottoms are all under water, and the number of 
lives lost and property destroyed cannot be estimated be- 
cause no boats have gone into the flooded districts.” 

CHANCELLOR ALLISON, of Nashville, Tenn., has decided 
the will of ex-President James K. Polk to be null and void. 
The will was contested by his heirs because of a provision 
which was claimed to be an attempt to entail the property. 

THE Methodist Episcopal General Conference, at Omaha, 
adopted on the 24th, by a vote of 298 to 162, a minority re- 
port of a committee opposing the proposal to abolish the 
five-year limit to the pastorates. (This maintains the pres- 
entsystem of itinerant pastors, but allows them to remain 
five years in one place. 

GREAT festivities have been in progress at Copenhagen, 
this week, celebrating the golden wedding (Fifth month 
26), of the king and queen of Denmark. Their children 
are six in number, and include the Princess of Wales, Eng- 
The 
Czarina has presented to her father, who is a great lover of 
horses, six pure white Arab steeds, of the purest blood. 


land ; the King of Greece, and the Czarina of Russia. 


Ir has been announced in England that the final disso- 
lution of the present will occur in the latter 
part of next month, and the elections for new members 
mostly from the 10th to the 15th 


Great political activity will now ensue. 


Parliament 


will follow shortly after, 
of Seventh month. 


NOTICES. 
*,* Quarterly meetings in Fifth month occur as follows : 
27. Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md., 10 a. m. 
28. Blue River, Highland Creek, Ind., 10 a.m. 
31. Burlington, Crosswicks, N. J., 10 a.m. 


*.* The regular meeting of the Young Temperance 
Workers of Seventeeenth street and Girard avenue, will be 
held Sixth-day evening, Fifth month 27, at 8 o'clock. 
Isaac H. Hillborn will address the meeting. There will 
also be a Demorest contest. 

All are cordially invited. 


First-day school unions in Fifth month are appointed 
as follows : 
27. Blue River, at Highland Creek, Ind., 8 p.m. 
«* We wish to thank those who kindly forwarded us 
copies of Third month 19, (of which we now have enough), 
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and to say that we would like a few copies of Fourth month 
9, 1892. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. § 


*.* Quarterly meetings in Sixth month occur as follows: 
1. Whitewater, Richmond, Ind. 
Prairie Grove, Prairie Grove, Io. 
Centre, Dunning’s Creek, Pa. 
Salem, Salem, N. J. 
13. Genesee Yearly Meeting, Farmington, N. Y. 
Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, Sandy Spring, Md. 
6. Haddonfield, Medford, N. J. 
23. Fishing Creek Half Year’s Meeting, Millville, Pa. 
24. Youth’s meeting, Millville, Pa. 
25. Scipio Quarterly Meeting, North St., N. Y. 
*,* Friends’ day at Home for Aged Colored Persons on 
First-day next, at 3 p. m. 
*,* Circular meetings in Sixth month occur as follows : 
5. Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 3 p. m. 
19. East Branch, N. J., 3 p. m. 
Gunpowder, Md., Old house, 10 a. m. 
*,* First-day school unions in Sixth month occur as 
follows : 
10, Philadelphia. 
11. Burlington. 
*«* A Conference under the care of Abington Quarterly 
Meeting’s Temperance Committee will be held in Byberry 
meeting-house, on Sixth month 5, at 3 p. m. 


Some of the members of the Philanthropic Committee of 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting are expected to be present. 

All are cordially invited. Carriages will meet the train that 

leaves Ninth and Green streets at 8.25 a. m., at Somerton. 
SARAH C. JAMEs, Clerk of Committee. 

*,” A Sociable will be held at 15th and Race streets, in 
the Parlor and Library, Sixth month 3, 1892, from 7 to 10 
p. m., under the care of the Diligent Circle of King's 
Daughters and Sons, of Girard Avenue Meeting. 

All interested are cordially invited to be present. 

*.* The Visiting Committee of Abington First-day 
School Union propose to attend the First-day School at Ab- 
ington, on First-day, Sixth month 5. 

Cuas. Bonn, Clerk. 

*,* The 18th session of the First-day School General 
Conference will be held at Lincoln, Loudoun county, Va., 
about the time of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, the 15th of 
Eighth month next. 

JOSEPH A. BoGARDUuS, Clerk. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. 
ing strength.—Latest U 


Highest of all in leaven- 
S. Government Food Report. 
Royal BaKING PowbER Co., 106 Wall 8t., N. Y. 
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Mende Marri age Cer tificate es Notice We are eosin to inform our patrons 
Hand \ 4 : | : and the public generally of the arrival 
a a engrossed | of a full assortment of Fashionable Goods, as well as 


PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred | neat and plain fabrics,—suitable for Friends’ wear. 
me ese * | Reasonable Prices. GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, sig ote cen tiie 
8. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. Pata Se eee oe ee 


< | HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING 


THE BRITISH FRIEND | - Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 


New Series, 1892. ELLIS | nein god Street, 712 N. 10th St. 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY | RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


WILLIAM ED. TURNER, Birkenhead, Eng. | (CARPENTERS Buitpers AND Contractors 
A new series of this Monthly Journal | JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
of the Society of Friends in Great Britain 1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 


on PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
The 


| 8. R,. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street. 2212 Wallace Street. 


7 


commenced with the present year, 


endeavor of the promoters is to apply the 


leads Sania! . LTERATIONS being completed we are now oc- 
Caaing principles oj cupying our new quarters, 


PRIMITIVE QUAKERISM 1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
| One square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
| to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 


T} » Editor tavites ti tents e ' tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
ve dior «invites the attentwn of | Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 


American Friends to the Religious and Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 
Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. 





to the circumstances of the present day. 


Literary Articles of this Journal. 


Terms of subscription, six shillings per annum. Best Carpets at Lowest Prices. 
Post free, prepaid. We have an elegant assortment of all kinds of car- 
pets, made by only the very best manufacturers. The 
Orders and remittances are solicited prices are low, and we guarantee to give satisfaction 
in all particulars. 


HOWARD THOMAS & CO., 
Alice Lewis, sic West Ce, Pa. 1206 Market Street. 


and may be sent direct to the Editor, or to 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 
Net Cost. It is PuRELY MurvAL; has AssETs of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SURPLUS of over Two 
AND A HALF MILLIons. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S.STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 
INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $2,000 000. SURPLUS, $2 rae 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. Chartered to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
———_———_ TEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMIITEE, RECEIVER, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY AGENT, iC. 5 | and for the faithful performance of all such du- 


ties ali its Capital and Surplus are liable. 


. . +4 Alltrust investments are kept separate and apart from the as- 
For /nsurances on Lives and Granting Annuities. sets of the company. Income nalhad and ae Interest 
NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. allowed on money deposits. Safes in its burglar-proof vaults 
_S_ for rent. 
LINDLEY SMYTH, President. WM. P HENRY, Sec. and Treas. The protection of its Vaults for the preservation of WILLS of- 
HENRY N. PAUL, Vice-Pres’t. JOHN J. R. CRAVEN, Ass't Sec. fered gratuitously. a 
JARVIS MASON, Trust Officer. WM. L. BROWN, Ass't Treas. Gold and Silver Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 
L i. _CLEEMANN, Assistant Trust Officer. safe-keepivg under guarantee. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, er is R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING; Manager 


of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOW NSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 
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TARVIS: CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 


RESERVE LIABILITY,- - - 17,112,500 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - - 8,750,000 


* 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 


Six per cent. Debenture Bonds. 


Choice Investment Securities. 


Advisory Board of Philadelphia Stockholders : 
WILLIAM HACKER, S. ROBINSON COALE, 
R. L. AUSTIN, R. W. CLay, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER. 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—— . . —— 
TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 
giver notice that after June 1, 1892, the rate of inter- 

est will be 6 per cent. 
All loans maturing before December 1, and sent for 
renewal before June 1, will be renewed at 64 per cent. 
An excellent record of 20 years entitles this Com- 
pany to the confidence of investors. 
ISAAC FORSYTHE, Agent, 


940 DREXEL BUILDING. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


INVESTORS 


Should get information about our 


GUARANTEED 
re] : 
6 


MORTGAGES 
7'2% 


AND 


DEBENTURES 


GUARANTEED 


CERTIFICATES 


WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
WE HAVE HAD 
21 Years’ Experience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid at maturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 
$15,535,02 7.00, 
realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 


We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con- 
trol. The investments we now have are as secure as any we 
bave ever offered, and pay more interest than any we have 
offered in the last ten years. We can refer to the leading banks 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super- 
vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York 


The ititidiaaeaal privilege and sinking 
fund mortgage of themselv es commend 
our securities to careful investors. 
When to these features are added 
higher returns than can be had else- 
where, city mortgage security, and State 
inspection, what more can be desired ? 
Our pamphlet tells the story. Read it! 
Free. 

The Home Savings and 
Loan Association 


of Minnea’ = 
Assets, $7: 


Money with this Association 
will earn nearly Three Times as 
much as in an ordipary savings 
| sods and can be withdrawn at 
30 days’ notice. 

Man 


Ht F. NEWHALL, astern 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA. 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
S. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


Capital Paid in, . $2,049,550.00 
Surplus, 800,000.00 


Offers at par and interest its 


PER CENT. GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 


AND 


PER CENT. DEBENTURES 


secured by first mortgages held in trust by the Union Trust Com- 
a of New York, and further secured by the capital and sur- 
ius of the Equitable Mortgage Company. Denominations $200, 
0, $500, $1,000, and $5,000. Purchasers of our Mortgages and 
Debentures obtain 
AMPLE FIRST MORTGAGE SECURITY 
LARGE CORPORATE GUARANTEE 
PROMPT PAYMENT AT MATURITY. 


Wilkinson > 


For Eemepist, 


address ffice. 


Chas. Benj. 


Vice-Pres. 
MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, ae 


Interest allowed on n Deposits. 


Titles guar 2 ee 
Rents and 
Surety furr 


SAFE DEP 


7 ¥ Bakar UP OL Resse 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, — 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLEY,Sec. and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


frannum. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 
John B. Love, 
John Lucas, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 
A .Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill. 
Thos A.Gummey, 


8. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 

E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny, 


For Sale at Swarthmore, Pa. 
A modern 12-room, stone house, on corner lot, 100x190 feet ; 
excellent location. 
Also a number of building lots, six or eight minutes’ walk 


from Station. For particulars apply to C. E. OGDEN, Room 714 
Girard Building, Broad and Chestnut streets. 





